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Smith of the Atlantic 
. Sails Again : 7 

THE SKIPPER OF NOVA ESPERO 
TALKS TO THE ON- 

By our Special Correspondent 

TN a world where so much is done for our ease and comfort the 
questing spirit which made Britain great still lives on. 

If seems particularly fitting that shortly after the opening of 
the Festival of Britain an Englishman named Smith should set 
out from the South Bank Exhibition to sail down the Thames 
and cross the Atlantic for the second time in a 20-foot yacht. He 
is Mr Stanley Smith who, with his brother Colin, astonished the 
world in 1949 by sailing from Nova Scotia to England in 43 days 
in the little Nova Espero —which is Esperanto for New Hope. 


Working in Rum 
Jungle Field 

A 01 many people would like 
going to work along a path 
through grass over twice as high 
as a man, with a black python- 
or an alligator staring at them 
on the way. But it is all In the 
day's work for the men of the 
new uranium mine 65 miles from 
Darwin in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, believed to be one of the 
richest uranium fields so far 
discovered in Australia^ _ _ 

The workers, who live In huts 
or tents hidden in buffalo grass 
15 feet high, mine the uranium 
ore from two shafts. The area is 
appropriately called the Rum 
Jungle Field, and it is infested 
with black pythons and alliga¬ 
tors. 

Comfort in the 
crow's nest 

rrsiE ancient Norsemen who dis¬ 
covered Greenland would 
have been amazed at the latest 
ship being built in Denmark for 
the Greenland service: for her 
crow’s nest, whose occupant plays 
an important part in these ice- 
fiiled waters, is centrally heated! 

In former days the look-out 
man in the crow’s nest of these 
ships had to be relieved every 
half-hour, or he might have been 
frozen to death. 

The new vessel will be one cf 
the first steel ships built specially 
for the Arctic Ocean. Her 
builders are using knowledge 
gained from the Danes’ expert 
cnce with the veteran wooden 
ships, whose rounded hull- 
bottoms prevented them from 
being pressed down into the ice 
in the narrow Greenland Holds. 

IT HAD FLOWN 

electric welder working on 
the deck of a new ship on 
the Clyde turned to lift the last 
electrode to complete his job. 
But it had vanished, and he 
immediately accused a squad of 
riveters of “ pinching ” it. The 
riveters indignantly denied the 
accusation, and a heated argu¬ 
ment followed. 

Peace ivas restored when a 
carpenter said he had seen a 
jackdaw fly off with it. I 


I went to see Stan Smith at his 
home in the. pleasant little town 
of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
while he ■ was making Anal pre¬ 
parations for the voyage. His 
father is a boat-builder and also 
coxswain of the Yarmouth life¬ 
boat, so there is salt water in 
Stan’s blood. 

The skipper of Nona. Espero 
was in a big, corrugated iron 
boat-shed between the High 
Street and a little creek which 
runs into the harbour. With him 
was his “crew,” Mr Charles 
Violet, who is a young, school¬ 
master and amateur sailor. 
(Brother Colin has married and 
“settled down ” in Hampshire.) 

In the boat-shed 

There were several other craft 
there besides the famous trans- 
Atlantic one. Benches along the 
sides of the shed were covered in 
pots of paint and varnish, tools', 
blow-lamps, and all sorts of odds 
and ends. In the rafters were 
laid pieces of timber, a spar or 
two, and a green canvas canoe. 

Nova Espero lay on a wooden 
chassis, supported by small iron 
wheels. She now has a new 
mahogany cabin top, but when 
Stan originally designed and 
built her in Canada she had an 
open cockpit covered over by an 
upturned dinghy. 

The two brothers certainly 
proved that an open boat could 
cross the Atlantic, but this time 
the voyage will involve, sailing 
about 2000 miles farther — 5000 
east to west instead of 3000 west 
to east. This is due to the neces¬ 
sity for using the Trade Winds, 
which means sailing “South- 
about ” as far as the Azores to 
be sure of picking up these winds. 

British enterprise 

Stan thinks this new trip will 
take from eight to twelve weeks. 

“The object of the voyage this 
time." . he „said, “is to prove 
British enterprise to the USA. 
Wc are sailing under the auspices 
of the Festival of Britain and the 
Board of Trade. 

“We shall be carrying a small 
consignment of craftsman-made 
British goods. But we shall also 
be demonstrating the quality of 
various long-voyage accessories 
such as special foods, pep-tablets 
(which help you to go without 
food), a gadget for de-salting sea- 
Ccntinued on jags 2 
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“Pride in our 
past . . , con- 
fidenc c in the 
future which 
holds so many 
opportun itics 
for us.” 


On Thursday morning, May 3, the King will broadcast to the world from the steps of 
St Paul's Cathedral, declaring the Festival of Britain open throughout the United .Kingdom. 


Science beats the stowaway 


r pHc recent failure of a 17-vear- 
old boy to get a free trip 
from New Zealand is n good 
example of how modem science 
has made life much more difficult 
for the stowaway. 

The youth, who boarded the 
liner Mataroa unnoticed, was 
not discovered until the day 
following sailing. Tile radio 
officer made contact with the 
Delphic (a vessel that may take 
the Royal Family to Australia 
next year) which was then ‘1300 
miles to the east and bound for 
Auckland. The two radio officers, 
after checking courses and 


speeds, arranged a rendezvous in 
mid-ocean. 

After 36 hours steaming, the 
Mataroa's direction-finding ap¬ 
paratus commenced taking 
hourly bearings on the Delphic’s 
radio transmissions. Scon the 
two vessels sighted each other 
dead ahead, and when within 
hailing distance they heaved to, 
and a boat was lowered. 

The stowaway, by this time 
feeling a little sorry for himself, 
was transferred to the New Zea¬ 
land-bound ship, and two days 
later was back home again, a 
disappointed but wiser lad. 
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One policy for all 
the Americas 

X GREEMENT on a mutual policy for the pursuit of mutual 
.aims and ideals by a group of nations with, a total population 
of some 300 million—that is the happy result of .the Pan-American 
Conference. All the 21 American republics took part. 

this very Conference by the 
President of Prance, M. Auriol; ■ 
Seen against this background 
the Washington meeting had a 
special significance. It was a 
meeting of equals, despite the 
fact that the Ministers repre¬ 
sented nations of varying size and 
strength. As Mr Dean Acheson, 
U S Secretary of State, said in 
one of his speeches, the link 
uniting them was “devotion and 
loyalty to a common American 
system, common American ideals, 
. . . interests, and organisation." 


The strength and importance 
of the nations of Central and 
South America is hot fully 
realised in this country, partly 
because of the acute shortage of 
newsprint. 

But there is no doubt that the 
sizable population of many 
South American States (accord¬ 
ing to the latest available figures 
Brazil ' has 49 million people, 
Argentina 16 million, Colombia 
ten million) has increased their 
prestige as well as their economic 
and military strength. 

Their economic weight, indeed, 
is increasingly felt, as we have 
recently found in the efforts of 
our Government to negotiate a 
new trade agreement with Argen¬ 
tina,, in which the purchase of 
meat was only one of the diffi¬ 
culties to be surmounted. . 

Immense resources 

Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Mexico, to name 
only the most important of the 
livestock-raising countries, can 
supply vast quantities of meat 
and other foods to a world 
population increasing by no fewer 
than 60,000 each day. Again, the 
great spaces of the Interior of 
South America' hold vast wealth 
in minerals and timber, as well 
as space for many millions of 
people from the overcrowded 
lands of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
South America is f a land of 
boundless possibilities. 

Further, - the' United States’ 
“good neighbour ” policy, • in¬ 
augurated by the late President 
Roosevelt, has borne go'od fruit, 
and the bond of friendship 
between the New and the Old 
Worlds has been further strength¬ 
ened by the words addressed to 


Planning the future 

Two main questions were dealt, 
with by the Pan-American Con¬ 
ference: How to defend America 
against the threat of Commun¬ 
ism; and how to develop the vast 
continent economically. Both sub¬ 
jects were debated at length, and 
eventually agreement was reached 
on the draft of a “Declaration of 
, Washington” containing a formal 
reaffirmation of ■ inter-American 
solidarity. - 

The Conference also decided on 
certain plans for joint defence 
of the Western Hemisphere, as 
well as for service in support of 
action taken by the United 
Nations. 

Or, the purely economic side 
the United States is already 
spending large sums on develop¬ 
ing the mineral and industrial 
resources of her Latin-American 
neighbours, and it will be the aim 
of the countries represented at 
the Conference to combine in 
the development of a balanced 
agricultural, mining, and indus¬ 
trial economy which would assure 
economic progress for all the 
nations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. ■ • : • 


Smith of the Atlantic 


Continued from page 1 
water to make it drinkable, and 
so on.” 

Stan invited me to have a look 
into his new cabin, so, scrambling 
on to a carpenter’s bench, I 
stepped gingerly on Nova Es- 
pero's after-decking and so down 
into the well, where the tiller will 
be. The cabin space was taken 
up by two bunks with lackers 
underneath, and two cupboards 
near the hatchway, one for cook¬ 
ing and the other for a naviga¬ 
tion table. This cabin is just 9 
feet by 6, with 3 feet 5 inches 
head-room — meaning that the 
occupants can sit upright but not 
stand, except by the door, where 



Stanley Smiili paints the name on 
his boat; with his father looking on 


with an extension on the tiller 
a sliding hatch will enable the 
steersman to stand up with 
everything but his shoulders and 
head sheltered in really bad 
weather, such as Stan encount¬ 
ered last time. 

Stan reached into ajocker and 
brought out some waterproof 
plastic bags, rather like big roll-; 
up tobacco pouches. “.Each of 
these,”- he said, "will hold one 
week’s rations for one man.”. 

“You can’t always be sure of 
doing much cooking in mid-At¬ 
lantic,” Charles Violet put in. 
"I’ve got a tough skipper,” he 
added with a grin, “but there’s 
one thing we’re sure of: we can 
get on together while living! in a 
confined space for days. And 
that’s the important thing.” 

And so 1 left these two young 
adventurers with their little 
craft, which was ready to have 
her 800 lbs keel fitted and her 
masts stepped—she is sailing as 
a yawl this time, with two masts. 

Nova Espero looks an ideal 
boat for a day’s sail in the Solent, 
but as I took a last glance round 
the cabin I tried to imagine what 
it would be like in mid-ocean. 

.1 was proud to be able to shake 
hands with the two companions 
and wish them good fortune. 

“Yes,”, said Stanley Smith, 
“ the . Atlantic’s dangerous,. all 
right — but it’s good, clean 
danger." 
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By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

'J’iie House of Commons is some- 
. times, very like Socrates—it 
teaches by question and answer. 
This, for instance, could almost 
be a passage from the Greek 
philosopher: 

Colonel Gomme Duncan: Is it 
not a fact (hat out of profits 
come wages? 

Hon Members: No. 

Colonel Gomme Duncan: Then 
would hon Members. tell me 
where wages come from? 

Mr Arthur Lewis: Out of 
labour come profits. 

Colonel Gomme Duncan: Is it 
not a fact that wages come out 
of the profits from industry, and 
that if there are no profits in in¬ 
dustry there cannot be wages? . 

Mr Lewis: Prom labour and 
material. 

Mr Gilzean: Wages are a first 
charge. Profits are what is left 
ever. 

(This would no doubt make an 
excellent talking-point for ■ a 
school debate. The winners 
would certainly be the side who 
could answer the age-old ques¬ 


News From Everywhere 


Children’s “Royal 
Academy ” 

The record number of 4500 
efforts were sent in to the Royal 
Drawing Society this year, and 
180 have been on exhibition at 
the Guildhall Gallery, London. 

To preserve. Oie unique 
character of the Quantock 
Hills a. Somerset man, Mr 
George A,. Falk, has made a 
gift of 73 acres to the National 
Trust. 

Carp have been introduced into 
the paddy fields in the Kazak 
Republic of the USSR. It is 
claimed that by stirring up the 
mud they make the soil more fer¬ 
tile and thus increase the rice 
yield. 

Ploughing teams in Worcester¬ 
shire have been working at night 
with tractors fitted with head¬ 
lamps to catch up with the 
arrears caused by prolonged wet 
weather during early spring. 

, YHA fees 

Youth hostel fees in England 
and Wales are to be increased 
from Is 6d to 2s from August 1. 

A £3,300,000 oil refining plant 
is to be built at Geelong, near 
Melbourne, by the Shell Oil 
Company of Australia. 



tion: Which came first-— the 
chicken or the egg?) 

JfoEODY hears much today about 
•’ little boys running away to 
sea. But stowing-away Is, it 
seems, more fashionable than 
ever. Viscount Jowitt, the Lord 
Chancellor, says that since 1945 
about 750 stowaways a year have 
been arriving at United Kingdom 
ports. 

Opponents of the Government 
deny that this large unofficial 
migration is duel'to the “attrac¬ 
tions ’’ of life in Britain. 

Mr Gaitskill: We need a 
totally new outlook on the ques¬ 
tion of the age of retirement. •• 
Mr Churchill (who is 76): I 
have been saying that for a long 
time. 

^ new definition of a sewing- 
machine was given by Colonel 
James Hutchison, a Scottish 
M P. When another M P com¬ 
plained about the tax on this 
Mother’s Help, Colonel Hutchison 
observed, “ Is not a sewing- 
machine the best way of making 
both ends meet?” 

Puzzle Corner i One M P asked 
a Minister recently when a 
certain building site had moved 


Young prizewinners in an American 
radio competition, who wrote and 
broadcast on the subject “1 speak 
for _ Democracy,” visit President 
Truman at the White House. 


Parliament—continued 

“out of the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool into the Toxteth Divi¬ 
sion of Liverpool.” Could the 
Minister answer that? 

“Not without notice,” replied 
the Minister quickly. 

S 

On another occasion the De¬ 
puty Speaker remarked, “Per¬ 
haps I could explain what has 
happened. SI No 216 was 
amended by SI No 296. SI No 
296 was revoked by SI No 413. 
SI 216 stands, except for the 
Third Schedule,; which has been 
replaced by the Third Schedule 
in SI No 413.” 

Braithwaite (N W Bristol): 

I am not an inflationist or a 
deflationist. I am a no-flationist. 

]yjR John Baird is a dentist-M P. 

His opinion: “We are now 
producing a new race of young 
people who will go through most 
of their lives without false 
teeth.” 


A seven-storey garage beitig 
planned for the centre of Stock¬ 
holm, makes provision for 12 
helicopters to land oh the roof. 

At 9 pm oh May 3, some 5000 
boys and girls of London Youth 
organisations are holding a 
Festival camp-fire sing-song on a 
bombed site next to St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

One of the tableaus in Canter¬ 
bury’s Festival ' of Britain pro¬ 
cession will represent Julius 
Caesar feasting on Whitstable 
oysters. 

MORE INDIANS 

The recent census of popula¬ 
tion in India .has disclosed ail, 
increase of more than 42 million. 
over the 1941 figure. It is how 
estimated at 361,820,000. 

Tewkesbury’s long-lost charter, 
granted in 1698 by William the 
Third, has been, found in a 
solicitor’s office in ike town. 

American children banded to¬ 
gether in a movement called 
American- Youth for India’s 
Youth are sending wheat to help 
stave off famine in India-. 

The first saplings of a forest 
of 750,000 trees to be named in 
honour of President Weizrhann 
have been planted oh a hill out¬ 
side Jerusalem.' 

Three’s Company 

Three men who sailed in a 
ketch recently from Christ¬ 
church, *- Hampshire, expect to 
take nine months to reach Tas¬ 
mania: 

KilmoVy Castle, Argyllshire, 
which has befen acquired through 
the South African Aid to 

■ Britain Fund, has been converted 
into a holiday and training club' 
for ' boys and girls. 

■ London Zoo with 3,013,571, 
visitors last year, set up a new 
record. The Whipsnade total 
of 510,815 visitors was the highest 
since the end of the war. 

A 3000-year-old bronze stvord 
in excellent preservation was 
brought up tn the net of a trawler 
about 40 yards from the shore 
at Folkestone. 

A KIND THOUGHT 

Six-hourly weather reports 
which enable captains to steer 
round storms in the North 
Atlantic, and so avoid causing 
sea-sickness among passengers, 
are broadcast by the masters of 
50 ships .as a daily service. 

Mr James Floyd, chief de 
sign engineer of Avro Canada, 
has received the Wright Brothers 
Medal of the Society of Auto¬ 
motive Engineers. He is the first 
non-American to gel the award. 

An ambulance has been given 
by the Life Boys—junior reserve 
of the Boys’ Brigade—to the 
London Missionary Society for 
use in Kowtalam, India 

A Finnish Parliamentary dele¬ 
gation is making a detailed tour 
of British industries, schools, 
and universities. 

Unwise old owl 

An owl, after alighting cn ihr 
mudguard of a lorry at Hereford, 
went to sleep and was carried 160 
miles to Wisbech, where the lorry 
stopped and it flew off 

Performances of Macbeth by 
schoolboys from Haileybnry Col¬ 
lege tyere enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived by Norwegian audiences 
at the New Theatre, Oslo 

Britain is to build a £1.000 000 
colony for her diploma’s at 
New Delhi. 
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Radio Works 

J^lectronics now do all sorts ol 
odd jobs which originally re¬ 
quired personal attention. 

In this country, for example, 
trollybuses have been fitted with 
experimental radio transmitters, 
so that on approaching a junc¬ 
tion the driver can switch the 
set on and operate the points 
on the overhead lines to the re¬ 
quired route. The range of these 
small sets is from one to two 
hundred yards. 

A very similar solution has also 
been worked out in Montana, 
USA. There they are building 
a dam, and lorries carrying 
materials to the site have to 
make a turn off the. main high¬ 
way into a side road. 

The main road is a busy one. 


TELEVISION BY 
WIRE 

Television is now being relayed 
by wire from a master set to 
individual 'sets in homes in 
Margate; and it is claimed that 
this is the first time that both 
picture and sound have been 
relayed through a town. 

On the first day more than 
200 homes were supplied. 'The 
relaying company has been carry¬ 
ing out research and experiment 
for 15 years, and Margate was 
chosen for the first service 
because private sets there are 
unable.to receive the programmes 
from Alexandra Palace clearly. 
A television aerial 65 feet high 
has been set up on raised ground 
outside Margate and the service 
is sent on a cable for about 3000 
yards to the centre of the city. 

It is expected that there will 
soon be a thousand subscribers in 
Margate, and plans have been 
made for similar service at Hull, 
Preston, Exeter, Darlington, and 
Nottingham. 


GRAVEYARD OF 
ELEPHANTS 

Two South African big game 
hunters, Mr Gustav Swaegers 
of Nairobi, and Mr D. Larkins of 
Bloemfontein, are preparing to 
start on safari into the remote 
corners of the Belgian Congo. 
With the aid of guides they plan 
to penetrate the unknown forests 
that fringe the shores of Lake 
Edward and search for the 
fabled elephant graveyard. 

Legend says that elephants 
make for this spot in their old 
ige. there to die. Over a great 
area the bones and tusks of 
thousands of these giant animals 
are said to be scattered, and the 
man who can locate this strange 
cemetery will find a rich harvest 
of ivory. 


EXHIBITIONS ON 
SHOW 

T«e Royal Society of Arts is 
holding an Exhibition of 
Exhibitions in London. It will 
remain open until October and 
will trace the origin and history 
of exhibitions in Britain. 

The groups will include works 
shown in the first British 
exhibition of contemporary art, 
held in the society’s Great Room 
in April 1760 and at the first 
photographic exhibition held in 
December 1852. Modern displays 
will be represented by exhibits 
from the Exhibition of British Art 
in Industry (1935), the Design at 
Work exhibition (1948), and the 
Britain Can Make It exhibition. 


the “Lights” 

and to make this turn means 
! crossing against oncoming traffic, 
so it was not unusual to find a 
string of lorries halted and wait¬ 
ing for a gap in the traffic. 

Then each lorry was equipped 
with a small radio transmitter. 
Traffic lights have been placed at 
the road-crossing, controlled by a 
receiver which picks up the radio 
signal transmitted by a lorry 
when the driver presses a button. 
The traffic lights turn red to stop 
the main line of traffic, allowing 
the lorry to turn off into the 
side road without stopping. 

A time-delay switch returns the 
lights to green until the next 
lorry comes along and signals 
that the driver wants right of 
way. 


SHOES FOR ALL 



Reward for Valli 

Valli, the 18-month-old elephant at 
the Whipsnade Zoo, Bedfordshire, 
receives a tit-bit from his young 
rider. 


A Lot 

T HE 36 members of a new 
boarding club at Hollywood 
are a lot of cats. This is not. the 
opinion of a would-be member 
who was turned down; they 
really are cats—35 of them 
“alley-cats ” and one (a frightful 
snob) a persian—and they are all 
taking part in the Paramount 
fiim. Rhubarb. 

So that they shall be handy 
when they are wanted for scenes 
in the film, they have been 
installed in their own boarding 
club in an entire apartment of a 
house at Hollywood. There they 
live in 40 roomy cages. 

The lord high boss of them all, 
of course, is the outsize, tiger- 
tempered tabby. Orangey, .who 
plays the title role in Rhubarb. 
The Other cats have found out 
about Orangey’s temper, teeth, 
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of Cats 

and claws, and they cower away 
whenever the I6-pounder takes a 
stroll round the apartment. Left 
to himself he snoozes or keeps 
himself in fighting trim by* play¬ 
ing with a ball. 

In their boarding club the cats 
even have a telephone for cat¬ 
calls, as well as a refrigerator 
stocked daily with horsemeat and 
milk. Every day, too, the doctor 
calls to see that they are in good 
health. 

They have their own. "cat- 
sitter,” Mr A1 Jank, whose job is 
to feed them and clean their 
cages, and see that they are ready 
when the Director wants them 
on the set. At says, “About all 
these kits need is a psychiatrist— 
but I’ll probably need one before 
I’m through with this assign¬ 
ment-.” 


Officials, of the United Nations 
International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
were astonished recently when 
with many regrets the Mayor of 
the little Italian town of Pollica 
refused an offer of 50 pairs of 
shoes for the children in the 
town. 

He explained that there were 
500 children in the town with no 
shoes at all. “How can I select 
the lucky 50 at the expense of ten 
times that number?" he asked. 

Now comes the good news that 
UNICEF will soon provide 
shoes for them all. 


POSTCARDS ON 
THE SEA 

Thousands of postcards were 
recently dropped by plane 
over the Gulf of Mexico. The 
postcards were printed in both 
English and Spanish, and en¬ 
closed in protective plastic 
envelopes, - and people finding 
one have been asked to fill in 
the name of the place where it 
was found, together with the 
date and time, and post it. 

The purpose is to enable 
American scientists to discover 
new facts about the speed and 
direction of currents in the 
Gulf. It is believed that this 
information will be of consider¬ 
able help to fishermen. 


MUSIC OF LONG 
AGO 

^ series of concerts of English 
historical music, to be held 
on Wednesdays in this month 
and June at London s Wigmore 
Hall, will recall our ancestors’ 
great love of music. 

The first, on May 9, will consist 
of music of The Golden Age— 
Shakespeare’s time—when a man 
was esteemed as highly for his 
ability to compose sonnets and 
madrigals, or to play the lute, as 
for his swordplay and courage in 
battle. 

In this period over 800 madri¬ 
gals were published and some of 
these, including compositions by 
John Wilbye, Thomas Marley, 
and Thomas Weekes, will be 
heard on May 9. 

The second concert, on May 16, 
will reflect an earlier period. It 
wil! . include the well-known 
round, Sumer is icumen in, one 
of the first English compositions 
to be written down, and a choral 
work, Sanctus, by King Henry 
the Fifth. It would seem that 
skill in the arts was linked with 
skill on the battlements, as in the 
Golden Age. 

Some af these medieval gems 
have only recently come to light, 
following the result of years of 
patient research. 


PARTY OF PENGUINS 

fffEW arrivals at the Scottish Zoo¬ 
logical Park, Edinburgh, are 
four Fairy Penguins from 
Tasmania. This is the first time 
these little birds, less than a foot 
high, have been seen in captivity 
in this country. 

With them came 29 King 
Penguins—giants beside the timid 
Fairies—and 41 ring-necked 
penguins. While sailing through 
equatorial waters on the long 
journey from the South Pacific 
their keeper had a busy time 
hosing the birds to keep them 
cool. 

The Edinburgh Zoo now has 119 
penguins, the finest collection in 
the world. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE 

gACK at home in England after 
27 years of faithful sendee 
in the Gold Coast Is the Right 
Reverend John Aglionby, Bishop 
of Accra. During that time he 
has trekked all over the West 
African countryside, visiting 
every village in his vast diocese. 

When he began his ministry in 
1924 there were two European 
and three African priests in the 
Gold Coast; today there are 37. 
In 1924 there were 800 children 
in the Anglican Church schools 
on the Gold Coast; now there are 
20 , 000 . 
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Hub of the 
Nation’s Festival 

A bird’s-eye view of the Festival 
of Britain centre on the South 
Bank of the Thames. 


THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF 14-YEAR-OLDS 

recently-published ' survey 
of the general knowledge of 
a hundred 14-year-old Edinburgh 
schoolchildren reveals that all 
but two of them knew the name 
of the Prime Minister, and that 
96 could stamp a letter correctly. 

On the other hand, only 76 gave 
the date of the Battle of Has¬ 
tings. That might be allowed for 
in Scotland, but surely it might 
have been expected that more 
than 12 could complete Burns'S 
couplet “ Oh wad some Pow’r,” 
Entertainment questions were 
best answered, 94 knowing that 
Hampden Park was Scotland’s 
largest football ground, with five 
girls among the six who did not. 
Only 60 knew the name of the 
heir to the throne, 29 of the 
others naming Prince. Charles. 
Not one had heard of Keir 
Hardie, and one boy had a brave 
guess that he was Nelson’s first 
lieutenant. 

Four pupils had more than 
90 per cent correct, and the 
average score was 55 per cent. 


DOVER IS GROWING 

J)over is extending its borough 
boundaries, and new boun¬ 
dary stones are being pre¬ 
pared which, following ancient 
tradition, will bear the date and 
the name of the mayor at the 
time of the extension. The old 
boundary stones will be kept, 
the best-known of these being 
the one inscribed: “Here stood 
Snar Gate.”. 


GRAND OLD MAN 
OF KENT 

Mr Raymond Brown, a grand 
old man who has devoted all 
his spare time for more than 60 
years to working for young people 
in the Kent borough of Becken¬ 
ham, is to have civic recognition 
of his efforts. He has been invited 
to attend the May meeting of 
Beckenham Council to be pre¬ 
sented with an address recording 
appreciation of his services. 

When a young man, Mr Brown 
was a keen worker for the 
Beckenham V M C A. In 1887 he 
started a cricket club, in 1889 a 
football club, and soon afterwards 
a cycling club His next success 
was irt organising a gymnastic 
club and educational classes. On 
Sundays he took Bible classes 
and prayer meetings, and sang in 
the Christ Church choir. 

Mr Brown has worked in a coal 
merchant’s office for 68 years and 
still goes to work dally. 
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Book that changed the 
course of history 

Tj'XACTLY a century ago—on May 5, 1851—readers of the 
American magazine National Era read this very ordinary 
announcement: 

“The week after next we commence a new story, the title of 
which will be Uncle Tom's Cabin, or The Man who was a Thing.” 

No one could dream at the time that this brief announcement 
heralded a book of destiny which was to become the world’s 
fourth best-seller. 


The Ct.ifdrtns Newspaper, Mcy S, 19SI 


Many of the American maga¬ 
zine’s readers inquired whether 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s story 
would be available in book form, 
'and a first edition of 5000 copies 
was published on March 20, 1852. 
In two days every copy was sold! 
- Another edition followed, this 
time of 15,000 copies, and these 
were sold within three weeks. By 
May 15 some 50,000 copies had 
been bought, by August 15 the 
total was 100,000: and by March, 
1853, no fewer than 2,500,000! 
Translations- were made into 
French, German, Italian, Portu¬ 
guese, and Welsh, and later into 
13 other languages. 

Clergyman’s daughter 

The writer of this 'best-seller 
was a daughter of the Revd 
Lyman and Mrs Beecher. She 
was bom at Litchfield, Connecti¬ 
cut, on June 14, 1811, and later 
married Calvin Stowe, a great 
Hebrew scholar and authority on 
the Bible. 

Harriet’s Aunt Mary married a 
Jamaican planter, and her 
description of the miseries of 
slave life filled Harriet with 
horror. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is, 
therefore, based on true incidents 
and real people. Uncle Tom 
himself was a composite picture 
of several Christian slaves, princi¬ 
pally one called Henson, who 
after his escape became a 
Methodist preacher. 

Simon Legree, the brutal over¬ 
seer, was inspired by a man in a 
similar office, who boasted that 
his fist was as hard as oak from 


knocking down Negroes. Topsy, ’ 
the little Negro girl, was drawn 
from Celeste, a troublesome 
member of the author's Sunday- 
School class. The vivid descrip¬ 
tion of Eliza crossing the ice was 
based on the true story of the 
escape of a female slave and iter 
baby from Kentucky. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe tried to 
show people by her writings what 
slavery really meant. Many 
praised her for the service she 
had done for humanity and 
Christian truth, but from the 
Southern States of America she 
received threatening letters. 

Her book changed the course of 
American history. It has been 
said that with its publication the 
American Civil War was in¬ 
evitable. It is -undeniable that of 
all the influences working for 
the abolition of slavery Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was one of the most 
powerful. 1 '- 


Their first teacher 

A new elementary school in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
been named after Charlotte 
Andrews ’ Stephens, the first 
Negro teacher in the" public, 
schools of that city. 1 
Charlotte Stephens, who is now 
96, was educated in Little Rock 
just after the Civil War, and was., 
so much impressed by the teach-' 
ing given by those who had come 
specially from the Northern 
States to help educate the newly- 
freed Negroes that she herself 
decided to become a teacher. 


The Uninvited Guest 


Qne incident which occurred at 

; the opening of the Great 
Exhibition 100 years ago is not 
likely to be repeated when the 
King opens the Festival of 
Britain this week. 

For that auspicious occasion a 
host of distinguished visitors 
assembled — royalty, nobility. 
Ministers of State, people famous 
in ail walks of . life, and the aged 
Duke of Wellington attending 
Queen Victoria. It was a scene of 
splendour. 

The massed choirs had just 
concluded the singing of the 
great Hallelujah Chorus when an 
unknown, unannounced stranger 
appeared. It was obvious that he 
was a Chinese, magnificently 
attired and with an imposing 
pigtail; and to the delight of the 
company he prostrated himself 
before the Queen with oriental 
. dignity. 

Who could the stranger be? 


Somebody whispered that it 
might be the Emperor of China 
come to witness the Great 
Exhibition. But the stranger 
could not speak English, and 
nobody present could speak 
Chinese; so the Lord Chamber- 
lain asked the Queen what had 
better be done. 

Tile Queen, anxious that defer¬ 
ence should be paid to the visitor, 
suggested placing him between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Duke of Wellington. And 
in this dignified position the 
representative of China walked 
in the procession that paraded 
the building, smiling and bowing 
in acknowledgment of the cheers. 

Inquiries made the following 
day solved the mystery of the 
stranger’s identity. He was the 
keeper of a Chinese junk newly 
arrived in the Thames for ex¬ 
hibition on payment of a shilling 
a head! 



The Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, the Great Exhibition of 1851 


Star that 
opened an 
exhibition 

By the ON Astronomer 

I n this week of the opening of the 
Festival of Britaiu we may re¬ 
call that the Chicago Exhibition 
of Human Progress in 1933 was 
dramatically opened by a star— 
not a fdm star, but the great sun 
Arcturus, which is 2 , 563,250 times 
more distant than our Sun. 

At our 1951 Exhibition we shall 
not see any such feat of radiant 
energy from this source, which, 
pours out about 100 times more 
than does our Sun. Nevertheless, 
Arcturus will shine down on our 
Exhibition night after night, still 
• pouring hie energies upon us. < 

Visible to all 

Anyone can see Arcturus, for 
just now this golden-hued star is 
very prominent in the south-east. 
It may be readily found as the 
sky darkens, being the brightest 
star in that region and almost 
-half-way between the horizon 
and overhead. 

Our star-map shows the 
position of Arcturus amid the 
surrounding stars of the con¬ 
stellation of Bootes (pronounced 
Bo-o-fcees), of which Arcturus Is 
the chief star, or Alpha Bootes. 

It thus shone upon the Chicago 
Exhibition, the radiant energy in 
the light from the star being 
focused by the lens of a great 
telescope upon a photo-electric 
cell and then conveyed to the 
gates of the Exhibition. There a 
finely-adjusted mechanical con¬ 
trivance was operated by this 
energy from Arcturus to open the 
gates and 
switch on all 
the lights. 
The light 
from the 
star took 
-401- years to 
reach the 
Earth. 

And what 
: a fount of 

light is in Arcturus! It has a 
diameter 27 times greater than 
that of our Sun, amounting to 
23,300,000 miles as measured by 
the interferometer. 

It is in an earlier stage of 
stellar evolution than our Sun, 
and consists of a great rapidly- 
rotating sphere of super-hot 
elements enveloped in a whirling 
-atmosphere of fire-mist and 
flame. Its temperature of about 
4000. degrees centigrade at the 
surface rises to millions of 
degrees far below. 

Most remarkable is the speed 
with which this colossal sphere 
of fire is travelling through space 
—the exceptional rate of some 
5000 miles a minute. But so great 
is the distance of Arcturus that 
it will take about 700 years to 
move half-a-degree, the apparent 
width of the Moon. 

Some way above Arcturus, 
-toward overhead, may be seen 
the beautiful star Pulcherrima, 
the beauty being in the contrast¬ 
ing colours of the two great suns 
composing it when observed tele¬ 
scopically. 

One, a giant of an intense 
golden hue, radiates about 140 
times more light and energy than 
our Sun; the other, much smaller 
and radiating about 15 times 
more than our Sun, is of a rich 
blue tint and apparently revolves 
round its companion, planetary 
fashion. ■ 

Pulcherrima is 142 light-years 
distant. r G. P. M. ■ 


THE HUT MAN WRITES OF 


FIELD FOLK OF MAY 


if.Pukhert'ima 


ARCTURUS 

E€a+s 


■yyiiAT a pity there is only one 
May in the year! For the 
naturalist May is the busiest, 
most exciting month - of the 
twelve, with flowers opening in 
every meadow and hedgerow, 
young families crouching in care¬ 
fully hidden nurseries, and bird 
song at its very best. 

Where the stream flows clear 
and still' between sandy banks, 
with fringing reeds and willow- 
trees, we can expect to meet the 
attractive Water Vole, known to 
so many people by the incorrect 



Immaculate water vole 

and much less pleasant name of 
Water Rat. With his coat of 
warm russet brown, his little 
round nose and short, hairy tail 
he does not look like a rat, and 
in his habits the difference is 
still more marked and in Ills 
favour. - - . 

The rat is a dirty animal, and 
very destructive; the Water Vole 
is scrupulously clean and en¬ 
tirely inoffensive. In hard wintry 
weather he may gnaw a little 
bark from brookside trees, but 
during the spring and summer 
months his food consists of 
grasses, flags, horsetails, sedges, 
and the ends of willow roots pro¬ 
truding from the bank. 

He lives' in the bank, in a 
burrow that has two exit*: one 
opening on the grass above his 
home, the other opening under¬ 
water in the depths of his 
favourite pool. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, Water Vole prefers to camp 
out, or prepare his nursery out- 
of-doors, in a ball of grasses 
built on a floating reed raft 
moored among the growing stems 
of rushes or iris leaves. 

Wou2d we watch this attractive 
little animal we must look for 
him about sunset, for the Water 
Vole is nocturnal in habits and 
appears only occasionally during 
the hours of daylight. Our first 
warning of his presence will 
often be a plop in the water as 
he dives at our approach, and 
hurrying forward we shall see 
.him swimming, swimming, swim¬ 
ming underwater, heading for 
the submerged doorway to his 
home. At such times he appears 
pearly grey in colour, • for his 
furry coat holds thousands of air- 
bubbles, and as he swims he 
leayes a long trail of bubbles in 
his wake. 

Luckily, the Water Vole’s eye¬ 
sight and hearing are not of the 
keenest, so we can often discover 
him before he sees us; then we 
shall be able to watch him as he 
forages for willow-roots and 
succulent stems along the marshy 
edges of his pool. And before 
and after every meal, when set¬ 
ting off and returning from a 
swim, indeed at every oppor¬ 
tunity. he washes and combs and 
brushes coat ’ and tail and 


whiskers. Water Vole is one of 
the most particular and immacu¬ 
late of the Field T'olk. 

Perhaps the best-known of all 
our fresh-water fish, the 
little minnow, is now preparing 
to lay its eggs. In the clear 
streams it inhabits, hundreds of 
these handsome little fish are 
gathering over suitable spawning- 
beds, where shallow water flows 
over banks of sand or gravel. 

Each female minnow can lay 
-up to a thousand eggs—tiny 
white adhesive eggs which fasten 
themselves among the pebbles of 
the stream bed. During the 
. spawning season, from May. until 
July, the male minnows become 
brilliantly coloured and are 
really elegant fellows, with 
orange-red breasts and white 
spots on the head that can be 
seen quite clearly as we watch 
the shoal 'swimming hither and' 
thithet^even in the deep, dark 
waters of the pool. 

Qome birds advertise themselves 
so clearly that they are 
known to everyone , . ’. the 
Robin by its red breast, the Sky¬ 
lark by singing high overhead, 
the Cuckoo by insistently calling 
its own name. Other birds, more 
retiring in disposition, are less 
known to the rambler, and of 
these one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing is the little Tree-Creeper. A 
small brown bird with greyish- 
white breast, the Tree-Creeper 
might be easily overlooked 
during our walks were it not for 
: the interesting, method it adopts 
when seeking food. 

As we wander through an open 
pine wood or other planting we 
might at first sight mistake this 
little bird for a mouse; for start¬ 
ing at the foot of a tree it 
climbs the trunk in short, falter¬ 
ing jerks, sometimes running out 
along the underside when it 
reaches the first branch, some¬ 
times flying to the foot of the 
neighbouring tree to begin climb¬ 
ing again. It runs up the trunk 
quite quickly, yet all the while 
its eyes are examining every 
crack in the bark, on the look- 



Little brown tree-creeper 

out for grubs and other insect- 
life hiding there. 

The Tree-Creeper’s bill is very 
fine and curved, forming a pair 
of forceps or tweezers, and with 
it the ’ discovered insects are 
hauled from their hiding-places. 
Sometimes the bird has to tug 
and tug to release a resisting 
larva, using its short little stiff 
tail as a support, to give pur¬ 
chase to the jerks; and some¬ 
times, when the grub comes away 
suddenly, the Tree-Creeper loses 
balance, open its wings and 
flutters for a moment before 
settling again for another “go.’' 
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The Chi/cfren's Newspaper, May 5, 1957 



London 1951—Heart of the Festival of Britain 
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The Queen Victoria MemoWaf in front of the King 


s London home, Buckingham Palace 
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The Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens 


National Gallery and St Martin-in-the-Fields 


St Paul’s above the rooftops 


The Cenotaph in the middle of Whitehall 
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The Horse Guards in Whitehall 


Big Ben 


Admiralty Arch in the Mall 
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; of V/hitehill, seen from the lake in St James’s Park 


London’s ancient citadel, the Tower, seen across the Thames 
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1951 



Britannia on Northern Ireland's Parliament 

FESTIVAL FANFARE 

Touring the next few months 
Britain will be at home to 
the world. That demands cour¬ 
tesy -on the part of everyone. 
Visitors want to see the famous 
and historic places of these 
islands ; but we want them also 
to see us at our best. We are 
all part of a nation-wide exhibi¬ 
tion of the British character 
and way of life. 

The Festival of Britain is a 
celebration of a century's achieve¬ 
ment. In spite of evil things 
which have happened since 1851 
the lot of ordinary people has 
been vastly improved. Science 
has wrought many marvels, the 
humanities have had many 
.triumphs. 

There is much in our past to 
record with pride. But the Festi¬ 
val is also a fanfare to the future. 
There are worlds still to be con¬ 
quered, and Britain’s spirit and 
enterprise can again place all 
mankind in her debt. 


Farewell to the friend of 
the Btackfellows 

NJo woman in history ever 
achieved anything quite so 
remarkable, brave, and selfless 
as Daisy Bates, who died recent¬ 
ly, aged < 50 , at Adelaide. For over 
35 years she lived alone in a tent 
among wild Australian Abori¬ 
gines, far from civilisation. 

She knew, perhaps, more about 
them than any other white per¬ 
son, ahd she was deeply loved by 
these primitive folk ; to them 
she was Kabbarli—Grandmother. 

She first went to Australia in 
1889 and was soon drawn to 
study and to try and help its 
Stone Age people, learning to 
speak 188 of their dialects. 

Even when she was' 70 she 
was living with them, walking a 
mile, out and back, to fetch her 
own water, some of which she 
would always put out for the 
little birds whose chatterings and 
splashings never failed to cheer 
her in her solitude. _ 

Always her clothes were in the 
fashion of the ' 90 s, long skirt, 
blouse with stiff .collar and tie. 
For long she was a correspondent 
of the C N, sending us fascinating 
letters from the Edge of Beyond. 

PRECIOUS LINKS 

Cir Oliver Franks, British 
^ Ambassador to the United 
States, has been in South Caro¬ 
lina to present a sword of peace 
to the senate there. . 

Ever since South Carolina has 
had a legislature a British made 
sword-of-state has been laid on 
the speaker's rostrum; but in 
1941 it disappeared, and Lord 
Halifax later promised to present 
a new one. 

South Carolina’s mace, topped 
by a royal crown, also came from 
England, and, like the sword, is 
now regarded as a precious link 
between South Carolina and the 
country it still thinks of as the 
" motherland.” 


Under the Editor’s Table | 

JJUSIC gives cows confidence. But 
often' makes horses shy. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


K taking (irapition 
lx a developing 
habit 


NEW trans-Atlantic plane has no 
seats, only beds. So nobody 
can sit up all night. 

0 

si CERTAIN Food Committee has 
had the' same chairman three 
times running. Time he sat in the 
chair. ■ 


BILLY BEETLE 


QOUNCIL-HOUSE owners are en¬ 
couraged to cultivate gardens. 
And those waiting for houses to 
cultivate patience. 

0 

'J'HE hero of a story is described as 
having clear-cut features, Must 
have come from the barber’s. 

• 0 

WRITER says he does not think 
anyone needs a bath three times 
a week. But he is going into it.- 


GIVING THEM SOCKS 

■"To help a fund for an old folks’ 

1 club at Eastbourne the 
Mayor has asked every family to 
give a pair of old socks, which 
are said to be worth four shillings 
a pound. 

Thus, because of the high price 
of wool, the superannuated sock 
finds itself promoted from being 
a mere floor-wiper to a respected 
article of commerce. .1 . 

There are, of course, certain 
persons, probably mythical, who 
have long appreciated the virtue 
of old socks—they smoke them 
in tfieir pipes.; even at four 
shillings a pound such a “ mix¬ 
ture ” is much cheaper than 
tobacco. 

-♦♦- 

Empire Youth Sunday 

T*His is Empire Youth Week and 
1 next Sunday there will be 
be special services in churches 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
The following special prayer is 
to be said at the service in West¬ 
minster Abbey, at the heart of 
the Empire.: 

Almighty v God, Father of all 
men, under whose providence we 
are become members of a great 
Commonwealth of Nations, arid 
have in our keeping the protection 
of many peoples, give us, we pray 
thee, such a spirit of wisdom and 
understanding,, of justice and 
truth, of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord that all the 
nations and peoples of this Em¬ 
pire may ever abide in one bond 
of fellowship and service. Re¬ 
store, we beseech, thee, peace 
within our gates, and grant pros¬ 
perity again in all our borders, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

COURAGE TO CHANGE 
CONVICTIONS 

This country, and indeed the 
A whole free world, has lost a 
friend and champion in the death 
of Senator Vandenberg.- He was, 
as Mr Churchill said recently, 
“ a great American statesman, 
whose sure balance of mind, and 
lofty disinterested pursuance of 
large purposes, won him the 
respect of all parties in his own 
country and of all parties’in this 
island.” 

Senator Vandenberg used to 
be an isolationist; but the war 
changed his views and he became 
ah ardent supporter of the 
United Nations. 

. This great man, who rose from 
poverty in his native Michigan, 
had not only the courage of his 
convictions, but the courage to 
change them; 


Good year for little 
strangers 

T AST year was the best for 
babies in our history, for the 
deaths of infants under one year 
old was the lowest ever recorded. 
Thp death rate was icy 8 for every 
thousand born, the first time it 
has been below 30 for the year. 
It was 32-4 in 1949 . 

We are certainly progressing 
in caring for new chums, but 
there is still room for improve¬ 
ment. In the Netherlands last 
year the infant death rate was 
only 25 , and in the United States 
it was 29 . 

■--- 

PREVENTION BETTER 
THAN FIRE 

An exhibition, organised by the 
Home Office, has. been tour¬ 
ing the country showing how- 
fires in private houses can be 
prevented. Every year 93 >°oo 
or more fires occur in Britain, 
and of these some 40,000 break 
out in homes through careless¬ 
ness or neglect. 

By cultivating tlfe habit con¬ 
stant vigilance we can ail be fire 
preventers. 


Tf« Children's Newspaper, tAny 5, fv5/ 

THINGS SAID 

IT is an Englishman’s privilege 

I to grumble against the law 
as much as he likes. 

. Lord Goddard - 

liow much milk powder has to 

II go into a sausage before it 
ceases to be a sausage and be¬ 
comes a cream bun ? 

- Captain Croohshank, M P 

Parents fuss too ,-much over 
young people. Let us alone. 
We want to stand on our own 
feet. Heard at Margate 

Youth Rally 

Cricket is more than a game or 
an art, it is part of the 
English way of life, a school of 
character and a cementing of 
friendship. Mr II- S. Altham, 
President-of Hampshire 


Round the world on 
wheels 

An attempt to drive 30,000 
miles in thirty days in a 
British car is to be made in June 
by a team of four intrepid British 
drivers. 

The aim is to show the world 
what British industry is capable 
of ; for on their long journey the 
team will have to contend with 
all kinds of difficult conditions, 
including the crossing of the 
Syrian and Arizona deserts. The 
muddy state of the roads in 
India during the monsoon period 
is also likely to prove a stubborn 
obstacle. 

Puck, who put a girdle round 
about the Earth in forty min¬ 
utes, might belittle the attempt, 
but if the team manage to com- 
• plete their arduous trip in the 
time it will prove a magnificent 
advertisement for the British 
light car industry. 


Glory of May 

A bush of May flowers witl!"the 

™ bees about them : 

Ah, sure no tasteful nook would 
be without them : 

And let a Tush labernum over¬ 
sweep them. 

And let long grass grow round 
the roots to keep them 

Moist, cool and green ; and shade 
the violets. 

That they may bind the moss in 
leafy nets. 

A filbert hedge with wild briar 
overtwined. 

And clumps of woodbine taking 
the soft wind 

Upon their summer thrones; 
there too would be 

The frequent chequer of a young¬ 
ling tree. 

That with a score of light green 
brethren shoots 

From the quaint mossiness if 
aged roots: 

Round which is heard a spring¬ 
head of clear waters 

Babbling so wildly of its lovely 
daughters, - 

The spreading blue-bells. 

Keats 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote f Every heart that has beat 
strong and cheerfully has left a 
hopeful impulse behind it in the 
world, and bettered the tradition 
of mankind. 



Blithe cuckoo 

'J’ue cuckoo in May ' 

He singeth gay; 

The cuckoo in June 
Will change his tune ; 

The cuckoo in July 
Away will fly; 

If he stay till August, 

Then go he must; 

For a cuckoo in September 
No. one can remember. 

Old-time Rhyme 



OUR HOMELAND 


Wm 

The River Usk at Llanover, 
near Abergavenny, Monmouthshire 
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TAe Children's Newspaper, tAey 5, 

Result & chief awards in C N 1951 


NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST 


Record entry—over 1500 prizes ! 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER is pleased to announce the 
^ completion and principal winners of the third C N National 
Handwriting Test, in which the test passage stated the idea and 
aims of the Festival of Britain. The standard of handwriting 
was very high, and C N offers its congratulations and apprecia¬ 
tion of the good work submitted. 


The competition, created great 
interest ali over Great Britain. 
Ireland, and in the Channel 
Islands, and a record number of 
entries was received. 

The Editor is most grateful for 
the invaluable co-operation of 
teachers. Special congratulations 
are offered to the schools and 
scholars named below as winners 
of the principal awards, 

GROUP A (For pupils under 8) 

First School Prize of £2S and 
Pupil's Prize af £5: 

JAMES TROTTER, of Model 
School, Londonderry. (Home 
address: 17, Academy Road, 

Londonderry.) 

Second. Prize—School £10, and 
Pupil £3: 

JOHNSTON REDPATH, Of 
Model Primary School, Newry. 
Home address: Bessbrook, Co 
Armagh, N Ireland.) 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil £2: 

JAMES McLaren, of Methven 
J. C. School, Methven. (Home 
address: 6, Culdeesland, Meth¬ 
ven, Perthshire.) 

GROUP B (For pupils of 8 to 
' to under 12) 

First School Prize of £25 and 
Pupil’s Prize of £5: 

JOAN JOHNSON, of Victoria 
C. of E. Primary School, Berk- 
hamsted. (Home address: 13, 

Woodlands Avenue, Berkhamsted, 
Herts.) 

Second Prize—School £10, and 
Pupil £3: 

WESLEY BROWN, of Model 
School, Newtownards. (Home 
address: 176, Mill Street, New¬ 
townards.) 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil £2: 

MARTIN WILLIS, of Jesmond 
Road School, West Hartlepool. 
(Home Address: 24, Tunstall 
Avenue, West Hartlepool.) 


GROUP C (For pupils of 12 to 
under 17) 

first School Prize of £25 and 

Pupil’s Prize of £5: 

BRIAN LORD, of Bury 
Grammar School, Bury. (Home 
address: 28, Grange Road, Bury, 
Lancashire.) 

Second Prize —School £10, and 

Pupil £3: 

JANE CLARKE, of The 
Grammar School, Rye. (Home 
address: The Brows, Icklesham, 
Sussex.) 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil £2: 

MARGARET EASTMAN, of 
Leyton County High School for 
Girls, London, Kll. (Home ad¬ 
dress: 38, Wallwood Road, 

Leytonstone, E 11.) 

1500 Consolation Prizes. The 
Consolation Prizes have been 
awarded in proportion to the 
numbers of entries received with¬ 
in the three age groups. We 
regret that space does not admit 
the printing of the full list of 
prizewinners, but a copy willbe 
sent to all Schools receiving prizes 
or Awards of Merit, and it may 
also be seen at our offices. 

Awards of Merit. A Certificate 
of Merit has been awarded to the 
pupil sending the best entry from 
each school not represented in 
the prize list. 

Additional Awards. A notable 
feature of the competition was 
the enthusiastic participation of 
many hospital and other special 
schools, and the very good work 
—in some cases made under great 
physical handicap—received in 
such entries. So the Editor has 
added a number of extra prizes 
—some individual; some class or 
ward prizes—for such cases. 
Names of these winners and win¬ 
ning schools will be included in 
the separate printed list 


SMILING LAND OF GWENT 


TYJany of us think of Monmouth¬ 
shire as the puzzle county 
that may lose us marks in an 
examination if we say it is either 
in England or Wales. 

A recently-published book 
hardly solves that problem, but 
it does in a delightful way dis¬ 
cover for us this little county’s 
beauties and traditions. This is 
The Kings England volume on 
Monmouthshire (Hodder and 
Stoughton, I2s 6d). 

The impression we gain from 
this book is that the county is a 
vast treasury of beauty and in¬ 
terest quite apart from the Wye 
Valley, its feature best known to 
tourists. . A far wider stretch of 
Monmouthshire is a region for. 
the traveller who likes to find 
well-concealed gems. 

, - In this land .of- Gwent, as it 
used to be called, he can find 
little old churches, small forlorn 
castles hidden in the valleys, 
relics of far-off unhappy border 
strife, noble ruins like those of 
Chepstow and Raglan, pictur¬ 
esque mountains like the Sugar 


Loaf and Blorenge, and lovely 
river scenery. 

With this book it is easy to 
wander in spirit through a lovely 
historic county. We are not only 
Introduced to a rolling wooded 
countryside, but to some of Mon¬ 
mouthshire’s celebrated sons: 
Henry V, Shakespeare's hero of 
heroes, who was born in Mon¬ 
mouth; and, coming more to our. 
own times, the poet W. H. Davies, 
born at Newport, lover of his- 
native river and woodland 
scenes; and the Honourable C. S. 
Rolls, intrepid pioneer of the car 
and the aeroplane, whose statue 
stands in Monmouth. 

This is the 39th volume of The 
King's England, a, remarkable 
series which in this memorable 
year can be regarded as a notable 
contribution to the Festival of 
Britain. For visitors, whom we 
hope to see here in hundreds of 
thousands, these books are ideal 
companions, for they show the 
way to all that is most worth see¬ 
ing in this ancient and beautiful 
land. 


Putting a 
spell on 
football 

W hile we are thinking of 
summer days and cricket, 
South Africa is preparing "for 
winter and football. This game 
is immensely popular among the 
Rand natives, who play in bare 
feet and therefore do not need 
shin-guards. 

It is made more than usually 
interesting by the introduction 
of a little “black magic.” Indeed, 
many native enthusiasts are more 
impressed by the things a witch 
doctor does to make a team win 
than by the event itself. 

In their eyes it is the magic of 
the witch doctor which decides 
who will be at the top of the 
league at the end of the season. 
His magic takes many forms. In 
one, water in which the juice of 
herbs has been mixed is sprinkled 
over the goal-posts and crossbars 
while the witch doctor utters his 
strange incantations calling on 
the spirits to defend the team by 
wham he has been engaged—and 
hopes to be engaged again. 

Crocodile fat 

Alternatively the magic formula 
may be in the fat of a crocodile 
mixed with powder and rubbed 
on the feet of the players, This 
Is said to imbue them with a 
determination to win. But the 
highlight of the magic treatment 
is reached if the witch doctor can 
persuade the referee to entrust 
the ball to his care before the 
start of the game. If he is so 
fortunate the ball is touched with 
hair from a baboon’s tail and 
sprinkled with water containing 
lion's fat 

After this magic touch nothing 
can stop the players from van¬ 
quishing their opponents. 

Of course the other side also 
practises magic, and there is 
keen competition to get the 
services of the best witch doctors. 
Since somebody has to win there 
are always some who boast that 
their brand of magic is better 
than any other. 

®®®®®®®®®®®©®®®®® 

CYCLE SERVICE 

5. Riding style 

giYLE takes half the effort out 
of cycling. Learn, therefore, 
to pedal rhythmically and 
smoothly, with the ball of the 
foot and not the instep. 

Do not thrust down at the 
pedals first with one leg and then 
with the other. Sit back on the 
saddle and cultivate a slight 
ankling movement—not too pro¬ 
nounced, but just a gentle dip of 
the heel as the foot reaches the 
top of each pedal revolution and 
a raising of the heel at the 
bottom of the revolution. 

This helps to overcome the 
effect of the top and bottom 
“dead centres” and brings pedal¬ 
ling nearer to the ideal rotary 
motion. 

Do not waste energy by throw¬ 
ing your body about. Sit still and 
transmit your energy to your legs 
in as effortless a manner as 
possible. 

Finally, do not fight the wind. 
Pedal smoothly into It. Pedal 
uphill. Do not dance out of your 
saddle unless forced to do so. Sit 
back and pedal your way up— 
the champions do! V. S. 

®®©®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


OLD-TIMERS FLY AGAIN 


Planes that made history 


^he most unusual flying dis¬ 
play of the Festival of 
Britain year will be the Garden 
Party of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, to be held at White Wal¬ 
tham airfield, Essex, next Sun¬ 
day, May 6. 

Recapturing the leisurely atmo¬ 
sphere of the flying meetings 
held thirty or forty years ago, 
many of the machines due to 
take part were considered the 
“ latest thing ” - in father’s 
younger days. They were the 
times of frail, strutted biplanes, 
draughty open cockpits, and what 
designers today humorously call 
“ built-in headwinds.” 

Many of the engines that 
powered them were very unreli¬ 
able, and their pilots deserved 
every letter of their quaint title 
“intrepid birdmen." Speeds of 
more than 100 m p h were con¬ 
sidered quite remarkable then. 


flying speed of less than 30 m p h. 

One of the most interesting 
spectacles of the display will be. 
the first public appearance of 
Lord Ventry’s airship, the 
Bournemouth, if it is completed 
in time. The Bournemouth is 
the first airship to be constructed 
in this country since 1929. A 
small non-rigid dirigible, it has 
been based on a model used by 
the Royal Naval Air Service for 
spotting submarines in the First 
World War. It is 108 feet long, 
and at the maximum section of 
its envelope will be 27 feet in 
diameter. 

These aircraft and many 
others — helicopters and light 
planes, from this country and 
abroad—will take part. Ancient 
and modem, they will illustrate 
the amazing pace of progress 
during man’s half century of 
flying. 



The famous Bristol Fighter shows its paces 


Perhaps the most colourful of 
the pioneer aviators was an 
American named S. F. Cody. 
Piloting a machine that can best 
be described as a medley of 
bamboo poles, wire, and linen, he 
made the first flight in this 
country. 

Before taking up powered fly¬ 
ing, he constructed a number of 
man-lifting kites, and replicas of 
these will be flown at the Garden 
Party. He used one of his kites 
to tow him across the Channel 
in a small boat.' 



Sopwith Triplane 


With his long hair, goatee 
beard, and huge sombrero hat 
Cody looked like his namesake— 
W. F. Cody, better known as 
Buffalo Bill. 

Early military machines ap¬ 
pearing at White Waltham in¬ 
clude the Sopwith , Camel and 
Sopwith Triplane'; famous 
original members of a long line 
that have led to the Hurricane, 
Typhoon, Tempest, and the 
Hawker Sealiawk jet fighter. 

An A7ro 504K, the type in 
which the King learnt to fly in 
1919, will be demonstrated, as 
well as a Bristol Fighter of the 
First World War. Drawings used 
In the reconstruction of the Avro 
machine date back to 1918. 

The Bristol Fighter F.2B or 
“Brisfit,” as it was affectionately 
named by 1914-18 pilots, has been 
rebuilt only recently. A. J. Pegg. 
the well-known Bristol chief test 
pilot, exchanged his enormous 
“office ” oh the Brabazon for the 
small open cockpit of the Brisfit 
to take it up on its first flight* 
It can take-off in, less than the 
span of the Brabazon’s wings. 

The Director of the Science 
Museum has lent two more old- 
. timers for the occasion—the 
Handley Page Gugnunc and the 
Westland-Hill Pterodactyl. The 
Gugnunc was built by the Hand- 
ley Page Company for an inter¬ 
national safe aircraft competi¬ 
tion in 1929. It-had a minimum 


Wire 7$miles long 

h^he Danish expedition ship, 
Galathea. whose scientists 
have been examining life in un¬ 
explored. depths, is taking on 
board at Singapore, early this 
month, a wire 7j miles long, 
spun in one piece, and weighing 
ten tons. 

So far the Galathea has had to 
“make do ” with a wire only 32 
miles long with which to let its 
trawl down into deep waters. But 
with the new wire it will be .able 
to sink its trawl east of the 
Philippines where lie the deepest- 
known waters in the world, 

62 miles deep. 

* 

HEROES AT HOME 

Jt is fascinating to try to pic¬ 
ture the sort of room our hero 
or heroine in fiction would live 
in, though some ; writers, of 
course, describe this vividly and 
leave little to the imagination. 

In an exhibition recently held 
in Paris a series of rooms were 
devised as the “ Romes of Heroes 
of Romance,” and they included 
the little salon of Timothy from 
“The Man of Property ” in Gals¬ 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga. The cell 
of the Mysterious Man in the 
Iron Mask; the prisoner in the 
Bastille, whose fate led to many 
a story, was depicted as combin¬ 
ing harshness with regal luxury. 
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Return of the 
Heron 

H ARRY the Heron was found 
in the garden of a Northern 
Ireland reader. He had a slightly 
injured leg, the equivalent of a 
sprained ankle, which prevented 
him from making the necessary 
spring when “ taking off.” He 
squawked and opened his huge 
beak ferociously when caught, 
but did not attack. 

An old furniture crate was 
rigged up for a cage, and the 
heron was fed on sliced herrings 
and boiled fish skins. He was 
kept until he appeared to walk 
steadily, and then “ with his slim 
body and long legs tucked under 
an arm, like Alice-in-Wonderland 
with the Flamingo, we carried 
hint to a sheltered bay beside a 
tidal lough and thought that was 
the last of Harry." 

But three days later' Harry was 
back again; and he stayed for 
nearly eight weeks, with complete 
freedom to come and go as he 
pleased. During the latter part 
of his visit he would fly to the 
lough each day, returning for 
breakfast and supper, gliding 
into the yard on tiptoe with great 
wings outspread—they measured 
about 4i feet across. Then one 
evening, after circling the house, 
he uttered a loud squawk and 
flew away towards a nearby 
heronry. 


Church with glass 
spires 

J.n many parts of the United 
States experiments are being 
made with new methods of 
church building. 

The Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Clay County, Miss¬ 
ouri, is a typical example. In 
the centre of the charming Tom 
Sawyer country-has been erected 
in a single week a prefabricated 
structure, which cost only £8400. 
Another example is a crystalline 
chapel planned for Norman, 
Oklahoma. It will have a chimes 
tower of pink granite rising to a 
height of 150 feet, and glass 
spires that will be seen for miles. 


Man-made machines such 
as jet planes and rockets 
have achieved most 
remarkable speeds, but 
none hare approached 
that of Ugh t - 186,282 
miles per second — the 
fastest speed known to 
unan. 


- 50. OLAUS ROEMER , 
it 071 66TS who computed light's speed 



/t was as ion a ago 
as /67S that a 
Danish astronomer, 
O/a as Roemer, 
computed the speed 
of tight by 
carefuHy observing 
and timing the 
ec/ipses of a moon of 
the planet Jupiter. 



Roemer reasoned that this 
time-tag was the time 
taken by tight to trove! the 
distance tha t t tra vetting 
m the/r respective orbits 
the Earth had moved 
away from Jupiter. His 
ca/cu/a tion was remarkab/y 
near the exact figure. 



f Roe mer noticed 
that at one time an 
eclipsed moon 
emerged at the 
calcuiated moment, 
white six months 
afterwards the 
eclipse was more 
than sixteen 
minutes /ate. 



Recalling two great-hearted Londoners 


JT’ew, if any, of the younger 
generation will remember 
Dame Henrietta Barnett; and 
even her name will not be readily 
familiar to them, because most 
of iier life’s work as a social 
reformer was, in a fair way to 
accomplishment before this 
century was many years old. 

In only two instances has that 
work been definitely identified 
with her name—the Dame Henri¬ 
etta Barnett School which she 
founded at Hampstead, and 
Barnett House. Oxford. 

* That is as she and her husband. 
Canon S. A. Barnett, with whom 
she was closely identified in the 
advancement of social reform, 
would have wished, but it is as 
well to remember that two out¬ 
standing monuments to the 
humanities in London—Toynbee 
Hall in the East End. and Hamp¬ 
stead Garden Suburb—owe their 
origin to this devoted couple. 

It was .exactly a century ago 
(May 4, 1851) that a girl was born 
at Clapham, -London,' to Alex¬ 
ander William Rowland and his 
wife Henrietta, Little did the 
parents realise that their daugh¬ 
ter Henrietta would help to 
create a new' era in social welfare. 

Blessed with a strong constitu¬ 
tion, Henrietta, when still in her 
teens, showed a skill in organisa¬ 
tion which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Miss Octavia Hill, the 
great housing reformer of the 


Victorian age. - It was this work 
which brought her into frequent 
consultation with the young 
curate of Saint Mary's Church, 
Bryanston Square, London, the 
Revd S. A. Barnett, himself an 
ardent reformer. 

The friendship ripened and 
they married in 1873, and went to 
St Jude’s, .Whitechapel. Together 
this devoted couple worked for 
more than . twenty years to 
improve the lot of the poor of 
London’s East End. 

Work for children 

Henrietta Barnett was the first 
woman guardian under the old 
Poor Law, and largely as the 
result of the knowledge she 
gained in this work she became 
honorary secretary in 1896 of the 
State Children’s Association, a 
body formed after a departmental 
committee appointed to inquire 
into “the condition of Poor Law 
children ” had presented its 
report. 

But long before this Dame 
Henrietta was giving energetic 
support to her husband, who in 
1884 was made first warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, This 
social settlement, perhaps the 
Barnetts’ best living memorial, 
quickly became a place where 
university men could go into 
residence for the purpose of 
taking part in social work, and 
a centre of popular education 


and recreation. When the 
Barnetts left it in 1894 St Jude’s 
parish was a completely changed 
community. 

Toynbee Hal! aimed at the 
breaking down of the class 
barriers separating the East End 
from the West End—the so-called 
rich and poor. It has succeeded 
in introducing intellectual bright¬ 
ness into the dull and squalid 
lives of many in the. East End, 
and the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
founded as a permanent art 
centre, is one of 'its proudest 
achievements 

It was this same spirit of 
protest against ugliness which in 
1903 led to the formation of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust. 
Earlier Dame Henrietta had 
collected £43,000 for the purchase 
of 80 acres of Hampstead Heath 
far the benefit of the public. The 
Trust followed this by purchasing 
240 acres on which homes were 
built for all classes of people, 
from cottages to large detached 
residences. Places of worship, 
schools, and facilities for recrea¬ 
tion were made equally available 
to all. 

This pioneer housing venture 
has since influenced town plan¬ 
ning both here and abroad, and is 
today regarded as one of Dame 
Henrietta’s (she was appointed 
DBE in 1924) greatest achieve¬ 
ments, It was at Hampstead 
that she died on June 10, 1936. 


Tha Children's Newspaper, May 5, 1951 

Girl Guides in 
New Guinea 

A N amusing account of a Girl 
Guides’ camp in New 
Guinea has been sent to The 
Council Fire by Miss Muriel P. 
Jackson, Commissioner for Guide 
Training in Queensland. 

On the first evening she in¬ 
spected the tents and found each 
one, in spite of the heat, tightly 
laced and lit by a tin of coconut 
oil with_ a bare wick. At first 
she was* afraid the dusky girls 
would suffocate; then she re¬ 
membered that in their own vil¬ 
lages they were used to sleeping 
with their families, pigs, and 
degs, all shut in against evil 
spirits. 

After the girls had been 
assured that there were posi¬ 
tively no evil spirits about tha 
camping ground, however, they 
left their tent flaps open. 

When the Guides went for a 
hike in the jungle Miss Jackson 
brought up the rear and was a 
little alarmed when three girls 
came. back and started chatter-. 
ing and pointing at her head 
in a most determined fashion. 
She could not speak their lan 
guage, but at last the interpreter 
made out that all they wanted 
was to do their good turn 
by carrying her camera and 
shoulder bag. 


New scoreboard for 
Trent Bridge 

^kother chapter in the story of 
Trent Bridge will begin on 
May 12 when a new electric score- 
board is presented to the Notis 
County Cricket Club. 

The scoreboard is modelled g;i 
the one in -use at Melbourne, 
Australia, and has coloured lights 
to indicate the name of the 
bowler in action and the fields¬ 
man running for the ball. 
Bowlers’ analyses and the run 
by run progress of the game are 
also recorded. 

This new scoreboard will be 
used during the first Test Mate’.', 
against South Africa, which 
begins on June 7. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY—New picture-version of Dickens’s great novel (9) 


Arthur Gride's housekeeper. Peg Sliderskew, who hated 
the old miser, had run away from him, taking documents ; 
including a deed entitling Madeline to property on her 


marriage, a deed which Gride had obtained by fraud. Peg 
could not read, but she had guessed the importance of 
this deed because Gride often pored over it. Ralph 


Nickleby, vindictively anxious to prevent the deed reaching 
Madeline, found out where Peg was hiding and set Squeers 
to get the deed from her, and then to bring it to him. 



Squeers went to the hovel where old Peg 
was hiding and first frightened her by telling her 
he knew that she had stolen documents from 
Gride. Then he pretended he was a thieves’ 
lawyer and wanted to help her. He said that 
if she showed him the papers, he would tell 
which she could sell, and which she should burn 
to escape getting into serious trouble if the 
police ever found them in her possession. 


Looking through the papers he came on one 
headed Madeline Bray, come of age or marry. 
‘‘I've got it, hurrah ! ” he cried and pocketed 
it. But he and Peg had not seen two figures 
enter stealthily behind them. They were 
Frank, the Cheerybles’ nephew, and Newman 
Noggs who had got on to Squeers’ trail. The' 
deed-hunter got something unlooked for when 
Newman’s bellows descended on his head. 


Ralph heard that Squeers had been arrested 
with a stolen deed in his possession, and he 
went to see him in prison. Squeers said it was 
all Newman Noggs’ doing, and Ralph realised 
how his clerk, who had now deserted him, must 
have dogged him and Squeers and thus have dis¬ 
covered their plot. Thedeed Ralph wanted had 
been handed ever to the magistrate. Ralph 
saw that all his vengeful schemes were ruined. 


Later, Mr Charies Cheeryble explained to 
Frank and Nicholas what the deed meant to 
Madeline. “ Now, Frank,” he said, “ you were 
tha immediate means of recovering this deed. 
The fortune is but a small one, but we love 
Madeline, and such as it is, we would rather see 
you allied to her with that, than to any other 
girl we know who has three^ times the money. 
Will you become a suitor to her for her hand 1 ” 


Nicholas' has not told Madeline of his love for her, must he lose her? See next week’s final instalment 
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The Gallant Third 
of Milbqurne 

by GUNBY HADATH 

Tidying Up (2) 



lease, Cunningham?” 

“Yes, what is it, Pet- 
titer?" 

“Please, Cunningham, will you 
let me off compulsory cricket to¬ 
day?” 

“ Well, considering you don’t 
know one side of a bat from the 
other, I dare say I can,” an¬ 
swered Cunningham, captain of 
cricket. “And that reminds me, 
Pettifer. How is your aunt?” 

“I haven’t an aunt,” replied 
Pettifer. 

“Oh, but surely you have,” re¬ 
joined Cunningham. “Every man 
in the Sixth has heard of her. 
She came snooping round, didn't 
she, for a treasure or some¬ 
thing?” 

“No,” said Pettifer roundly, 
“she didn't.” 

“Then whose aunt was she?” 
laughed Cunningham. 

Was Pettifer going to give 
Wheat Minor away? Not he! 
“And why should I know?” he 
answered with high indignation. 

“I don’t know why you 
should. But you're said to know 
everything. But what about 
this cricket? You want me to 
let you off.’don't you?” 

“Yes, Cunningham. Please,” 
replied Pettifer. 

For it had come to this. 
Jasper’s little maid had not re¬ 
turned. The hospital was keep¬ 
ing her under observation, being 
afraid that she might have suf¬ 
fered some slight concussion. 
Nor had the postman, after 
bringing this last news to Jaoper, 
succeeded in finding anyone to 
replace her. 

So. day after day old Jasper 
would be left to fend for him¬ 
self unless . . . unless when the 
other chaps were at cricket he 
could find something even better 
than cricket to do? 

He would be breaking bounds 
every day. Weil, that must be 
risked. 

And he had rather fancied his 
bowling this season, he owned. 
But what was the fun of bowl¬ 
ing Jellicombe out neck and 
crop while Jasper was struggling 
and trying to fend for himself? 
And what was the good of 
smiting old Maxton for six, and 
leaving all that tidying up* to be 
done? 

And finally, what was the best. 
time for slipping away to the 
cottage? 

The answer to that was stick¬ 
ing out, he reflected. 

It was while the other 
people were busy with cricket! 

JJow eagerly then he waited 
for Cunningham's answer, 
ignoring the sarcasm about both 
sides of a bat. But that was just 
the way old Cunningham tripped 
you. He was well aware all the 
time, as everyone else was, that 
the aunt who had snooped was 
Wheat Mi's aunt. But it amused 
him to attach that now famous 
lady to any of the inmates of 
Lower School. 

Yes, a jolly decent chap Cun¬ 
ningham, Pettifer -was thinking, 
while he waited for the answer 


that meant such a lot. And a 
man who wouldn’t bother you 
with awkward questions. But 
why ever do you want to cut 
cricket, Pettifer? No, that, 
might not come. And it didn’t. 

“I suppose you've a genuine 
reason for asking me, Pettifer?” 

“Yes.” said Pettifer. 

“All'right, then. I’ll let you 
off.” 

“Thanks awfully!” said Pet¬ 
tifer. “Thanks awfully, Cun¬ 
ningham. 

So soon, while the bat and 
ball’s music was flooding the 
ground and young Sprottle was 
chasing ball after ball to the 
boundary, Pettifer, Who had 
left every boundary behind him, 



was eagerly making. his way 
along Fellowship Lane while only 
his pert little hedge-sparrow 
watched him go past. 

JJut now when he came to the 
cottage Jasper had news for 
him. His little maid was coming 
back in the morning; aye, the 
postman was bringing her home, 
Jasper said. 

“Oh, good! ” exclaimed Petti¬ 
fer, wringing his brave old 
friend’s hand; a little theatrical,- 
perhaps, but it meant more than 
words. But then the words did 
not come in a rush of excite¬ 
ment. “I say, Jasper! We must 
give her a jolly good welcome, 
by Jingo! We must tidy you Tip 
today, properly.” 

“But this is the third after¬ 
noon that you’ve tidied me up, 
sir. I mean the third day run¬ 
ning that you’ve cut cricket to 
tidy me.” 

“I know,” said Pettifer cheer¬ 
fully. “But I'll go back to 
cricket tomorrow. After all, the 
season’s only just starting. But 


we’ve got to get everything ready 
for your little maid, Jasper. To 
let her see how comfy you’ve 
been all the time. For your 
rheumatism is on the mend, isn’t 
it, Jasper?” 

“And I’ve only you to thtink 
for that,” Jasper responded. 

“That isn’t the point,” de¬ 
clared Pettifer. "The point is, I 
tell you, that you've got to give 
your little maid a reception that 
will show her how well you have 
managed while she was away.” 

“A reception?” said Jasper. 
“But she’s coming in the morn¬ 
ing, and you won’t be here, 
laddie,” 

Pettifer always liked the 
“laddie ” much more than “sir.” 
Still, both of them seemed to 
fit in the way Jasper used them. 

“We've got to get everything 
spick-and-span for her, Jasper.” 
He was flinging off his jacket. 
“And now,” he said presently, as 
he rose from his knees after 
scrubbing the floor of the 
kitchen, “now where do I empty- 
the bucket?” 

“At the back, sir,” said Jasper. 

go Pettifer first wrung out the 
- floorcloth, then emptied the 
bucket, and, coming back, he 
cleaned the windows as well, be¬ 
fore proceeding to Jasper’s bed¬ 
room and putting everything 
straight there and making the 
bed, as he always had done on 
his visits. 

And next, he said. 

“What about rations?" 

“There’s a bite or two in the 
larder," Jasper responded. 

“But that won't do,’* declared 
Pettifer. “That won’t do, Jasper. 
When your little maid comes you 
must celebrate her return royally. 
Look here!” he continued. “You 
know that little shop at the end 
of the lane?” 

“Aye,”- Jasper said hoarsely. 
For whatever'did the lad intend 
now? 

“I’ll pop off there, Jasper. 
I’ve got oceans of money on me. 
And you can pay me back pre¬ 
sently. No! Don’t get up.” For 
old Jasper was trying to raise' 
himself out of his chair. “Just 
stay-where you are. It won’t take 
me more than a tick. And while 
I’m about it I’ll bring back some 
flowers as well.” 

"Flowers!” gasped Jasper. 

“Yes. There are plenty of wild 
flowers in the lane. So I shan’t 
be prigging them, Jasper,” Petti 
fer answered. 

off he sped, full of happi¬ 
ness, into the lane, where, 
whom should he encounter at 
once but Wheat Minor, on an 
errand to the shop for one of 
the masters. 

“Look here. Wheat!” he 
uttered. “You won’t report me,’ 
will you, for being out of 
bounds?” 

“And how do you suppose 
I shall make a good prefect un¬ 
less I start practising?” said 
Wheat, with a smirk. 

So was it Wheat Minor who 
sneaked? 

Continue! on page 10 




TRICK TIMEjor Rowntree’s Gun-iiters~| -j. gu -l- -fa ^ 

■THIS’LL BOWL 

YOU 0VER!*m |§i|| Wm fi® 

SAYS 






NOTHING \/ TROUBLE IS.VOUVE 
HAPPENS, \ NO ELECTRICITy IN 
RONNIE. / / £0U£ FINGERS. 

.NOW WATCH WE...’ 


SEE HOW THE PAPER 
FLIES AWAY FROM 
RONNIES FINGER. 


1 HAD THIS PIECE OF SOAP 
IN MY POCKET AM) 
RUBBED MY FINGER OS IT! 
HOW YOU TRY fT-BUI PUT 
SOME FRESH WATER (TO 
PAPER IN niEBOWl FIRST! 



For their delicious fruit flavours a tube of Rdwntree's 
Fruit Gums will dean bowl you every time, too! What 
long-lasters they are ! 




service with Bombe? Com- 
mand this year. Two Rolls- 
Royce Avon axial flow 
turbojet engines, and crew 
of three. Wingspan 64 ft. 
Tricyde undercarriage 2nd 
.pressurised cabin., A// 
details of performance ond 
bomb-load are stilt secret. 


New, Taster, more powerful 
machines are going into ser¬ 
vice with theRoyal Air Force. 
So, naturally, the men who 
handle them must be pretty 
smart. The R.A.F. Appren¬ 
ticeship Scheme gives bright . 
■boys.a flying startbn a.thrill¬ 
ing career. At one of the fine 


R.A.F., residential Technical 
Schools, without cost to their 
parents and with pocket 
money to spend, Apprentices 
get flie education and training 
that will fit them for their 
future as the key men of the 
finest air force in the world. 


Opportunities in the R.A.F 


: Jf you are octr 14 iHi coupon brings you free a 26-page Uhislraled book about thrilling 
careers in the R.A.F I f you a re ts to 1 4 it brings you full details about the A.T.C. 
Id ; KOYAL AIK FOIlCK ( C.S.51 a> VICTORY HOUSE, LOTtUOX. W.C.*. 
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DUTCH BOY IN CANOE —FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. This wonderful Packet 
,’f Stamps can be YOURS FREE. It contains 
HOLLAND (Netherlands) Child Welfare Charity 
stamp showing a Little Dutch Boy in Canoe, also 
a set of interestingINDIA, now obsolete, and a set 
of EIRE including a map stamp. 

Get YOUR Packet Now. Just send 3d. stamps 
for our posting costs, ask for Dutch Boy in Canoe 
Packet Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Write today to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


FREE 56 


PAGE 
STAMP 
BOOK 

► P'.This new and fascinating book Is FREE 1 
to all genuine stamp collectors. You can A 

► amaze your friends by telling them about } 
tho people who have their portraits on ^ 

► the stamps in your collection. With 192 j 
ILLUSTRATIONS you can sea the MEN ^ 
fc and WOMEN who aro IMMORTALIZED 4 

► on the stamps. Thcro are 550 SHORT j 
LIFE STORIES about these people. These i 

► 56 PAGES with a multi-coloured cover A 
contain a Goldmine of Information for } 
y every 'collector. It is FREE to all en- 4 
k closing 6rt. (two 3d. stamps) for postage * 
r and packing and requesting our fatuous 1 
k- Approvals and price list of albums and A 
r sets. 1 


sets. j 

& TOWNSEND’ 

1 

4 


, LISBURN 

LTD. (CN) 

. WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


fOLYWKTGAMSliEEj 

I 



I 

___ 1 

I This fine mint Athletic Set from MONACO* I 
depicting OLYMPIC HURDLER. RUNNER a 
| end DISCUS THROWER will be sent I 
S absolutely FREE to all genuine applicants a 
I for Approval® sending 2id. stamp for I 
. * postage. I 

■ BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), j 
1 Newton. West Kirby, CHESHIRE. ! 

FR@T^"CH~INA 

2$ different noaeed 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2|d. postage 
and request Ap- 

_ _ nrovals. 

BRIPQNOBTH STAMP CO. 



4^4 


BRIDGNORTH. 


tCN22) f 


FREE! 


South Africa Voortrokker 
Pictorial and 50 different 
Whole World, also a Per¬ 
foration Gauge—FREE I 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4 / 4 , 
and will be sent with the gauge to all 
collectors asking to see ray Discount 
Approvals and enclosing 2 |d. stamp for 
postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZf (Section CN), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwieh, Cheshire 


^ FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Abyssinia, 
Burma, Ethiopia, HoogKoog, Persia, Philip¬ 
pines, Rhineland, etc. Send 2$d. postage 
and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE. 
WE^TCL^FF^OT^E^JE^^X 

500 DIFF. STAMPS 3'6 

250 different 21- 100 different 1/- 

Triangulars 5 diff. 1/- ; 10 ... 1/6 

Diamonds 6 diff. 1/6; ... 10 ... 2/6 

China ... 50 diff. 1/- ; ... 100 ... 2/- 

Mungary 100 diff. 1/3; ... 200 ... 2/6 
Japanese 50 diff. 1/- ; ... 100 ... 2/- 

Persia ... 25 diff. 1/- ; ... 50 ... 21- 

Many other bargain*. Illustrated List Id. 
HAND & SON (C) ROSEBERY RO., EPSOM 

Wrens’ Navy 

Blue Brand New 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept, CN), South Hackney, London, E.L England 

Established lSSfl 


THIS IS IT!! 

Magnificent BELGIAN CONGO stamp 
showing Huge LEOPARD; 3-coloured South 
Sea Island MAP stamp from HIDE; 2-- 
coloured SPANISH KOBOCCO superb 
PARAGUAY SHIP stamp; large PORTU¬ 
GUESE COLONIAL. AH FREE to 
Approval applicants enclosing 2jd. postage. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (Cl7) 

»1 Waldens Pk . Rd., Mortal!, Woking, Surrey 


1 f British stamps on paper 
I^W/Ia • worth sorting for "finds" 

2 lbs, (7,000) 5sample lb. 2/9. World 

assortment on paper; 1 lb. (3.000) 18/-. 
5 lb. 9/6, 4 07!. 57-. Unsorted lots on paper 
all per 4 oji. British Empire 6 / 6 . Australia 
3/6. Eire 1/0, U.S.A, 2/9. South Africa 4/0. 
Germany (mod.) 5/9. N.2. 4/9. France 3/6. 
Holland 3/-. Denmark 2/9. Norwav 4/-. 
U.S.A. 30 diff. recent large 2/6. (U.S.A. 

wants and Approvals.) Lists free. Post 

extra abroad. 

A. DAVIES. P-T.S^ 

111 Holme Lacy Road. HER EFORD. 


FREE 


TiT'onnLAHeE - 

CAYMAN IS. 

ALSO Giant New India (2 large 
Elephants), at! Free! Just ask to see 
Amazing Approvals and send 3d. for my 
postage and lists. You may Join “ THE. 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, Member ship Card 1 , listing 
fine Gifts and Approvals monthly. (Over 
• 1,500 Members.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 11, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


30 Different AMERICAN 






TT D I? r 1 R e Q uest discount i 
^ ^ ^ ^ ; Approvals. Post- } 

*$$$$$$$$& 1 . . . , 

p. owen ii s Li p n c, f-t\ 

(Dept. CN 28), “ LarkhllV’ 237 "Hartford 
Road, Darenham, Northwieh, Cheshire* 


FREE 


KING GHAZI 
IRAQ SET 

Also a selection of other interesting stamps 
will be iocltided in this free gift packet.’ 
Send 3 d. postage for this amazing offer and 
request our bargain Approvals. 

LAUCHLIN A KING (IR) 

8 PURPLETT STREET, IPSWICH 


VICTORY SET FREE 

An astonishing offer of the complete unused 
set issued by the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
to commemorate the Allied Victory in the 
last war, showing King George VI, the 
Houses of Parliament, and a string of barges 
on the River Thames, free to all genuine 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R.P, HARRISON, Boydoti, Ware 


WARM Pojt.etc.9d. 

WOOLLEN SKIRTS 



WREN*'PURE WHITE 

POPLIN SHIRT 

BLOUSE 

WITH COLLAR 

NEW STOCK FROM 
ADMIRALTY 


lO'll 



Warm Woollen closely-wove 
material . worth 25/* yard 
Magnificently tailored, broad 
Petersham inner band for 
perfect fitting and grip. 

Popular shade of Navy Blue 
of fashionable length. For 
smart noss and wonderful 
material scud for one. Sizes 
22 in, to 26 in. -waist. Send 
now 9/11. post, etc., 9d. w 

Also W A A F PURE WOOLLEN SKIRT for maidens or small women, waist 
tip to 25 in., 9/11. Post, etc., 9d. Free Booklet of Tents from £2.12.6, 
Binoculars from 42/6. TERMS. 

-HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/33), 

196-200 Cold ft arbour Lane, Lough boko ugh Junction, London, S.E.5. 

■- Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. Wed. Callers lavltad. 


Worth more, these 
attractive silky 
poplin pure white shirt blouses were a 
special WREN S' -officers' issue. Smartly 
cut, high grade silky poplia. Long life duo 
to heavy quality material. Double cuffs. 
Spare Collar easy to attach 1/6 extra. 
Sizes 32 to 38 in. bust. 


The Gallant Third of Milbourne 


Continue! from vast 9 
Or might It have been the 
sour-faced prefect on duty, who 
finally, when the tidying up was 
complete, caught Pettifer steal¬ 
ing back through the gap in the 
hedge and bit by bit dragged out 
of him what he’d been up to. 
before reporting it that same 
evening to Mr Grimmett. 

But Mr Grimmett did not 
strike till the morning. Then, 
laying ‘down his blue pencil as ' 
the clock’s hands reached mid-, 
day: “I desire,” he said, “to re¬ 
mind you all very seriously that 
Fellowship Lane is out ol bounds. 
Indeed, I am bestowing on our 
lriend Pettifer two hundred lines 
for breaking bounds yesterday 
while the rest of you were at 
your cricket.” 

“Please, sir,! wasn’t at cricket. 
I've hurt my thumb,” squeaked 
young Sprottle. . 

“But neither were you out of 
bounds, I assume?” 

“ Oh no, sir,” said Sprottle. 
“I’ve never been out of bounds 
yet, sir," . ' 

But their Grim Bird' was 


fastening on Balmforth. “Balm 
forth,” said he, “it was you who 
supposed I should give you all a 
half-holiday in honour, as you 
expressed it, of Pettifer's birth¬ 
day?” 

“Yes, sir,” owned Balmforth. 

“Well, never did I hear such 
a wild supposition.” 

“No, sir,” said Balmforth. “1 
mean, • sir-” 

“Never mind what you mean 
We'll suppose something else, 
shall we, Balmforth. If Petti¬ 
fer's only reason for breaking 
bounds yesterday was to go to 
the rescue of an ailing and help¬ 
less old man, would you suppose 
such unselfishness was worth a 
half holiday?”' 

“I should say that it was, sir! ” 
cried Balmforth. 

“And so should I,” said their 
Grim Bird, with unusual hearti¬ 
ness. “So this afternoon you will 
have your .half-holiday, all of 
"you.” ... 

.■The (lollont Third of Milbourne 
tcifl be refnrtiintf foe/ore tony in 
another series of yarns. 


Africans Like Cowboy Songs 


'J'he Central African Broadcast¬ 
ing Station at Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia, has issued a 
form asking African listeners 
what items in the programmes 
they like best—and least. 

They were asked for their 
opinions on Zonenedwa ndi 
(African opinion) and whether 
people started arguing after 
listening to it; on Zimene mwati- 
funsa (request programme); 
Mu Lusaka Iielo (In Town To¬ 
night); and Tribal Music. 

They were also-asked whether 


they sent their daughters to 
school after listening to talks on 
! the education of girls;, or kept 
their houses cleaner, improved 
their cattle, or cultivated their 
gardens better after listening to 
talks on these subjects. 

Replies showed that the request 
programme was easily the most 
popular item. Cowboy Songs, 
Town Songs, Country Music, and 
Dancing Time followed, with 
World News sixth. In Town To¬ 
night attracted little interest. 
Least-liked was classical music. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Harry’s swimming lesson 


JJarry was determined to 
learn to swim. This year 
the family were spending 
their holiday by the sea, and 
Harry knew he would have 
much more fun if he could 
swim. 

Daddle had arranged for- 
him to have lessons at the 
local swimming bath. But this 
was his fourth lesson, and he 
was still scared. 

The coach was in the water 
with him, holding a hand 
under his chin, when he 
noticed a boy of his own age 
diving from the spring board 
at the deep end. 

“Why, it’s Peter Thomas,” 
he thought.- “I didn’t know 
he could swim.” 

He watched Peter make his 
way to the board again, dive, 
and swim to the side. 

Then Harry saw the steps 
and grabbed hold. 


“I wish I could swim like 
that,’.’ he muttered. 

“But you can,” said the 
coach. “I took my hand away 
soon after you started, and 
you swam the rest of the, way 
on your own. For some reason 
you didn’t worry about the 
water on your face.” 

Harry glanced at Peter, 
swimming rapidly through 
the water. 

“Thanks, Peter,” he thought. 


A prayer 


jy£v God, I thank Thee, Who 
hast made • 

The Earth so bright, 

So full of splendour and of 
joy. 

Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are 
here. 

Noble and right. 


IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 



Dancing round the maypole in Kent 


The Children's Newspaper, May S, I95t 

-AMAZING 



VALUE! 


\ v This complete 

w Vj hoy's Angler'* 

- Set is really 

A M A Z X X G 
VALUE. Com¬ 
prises well- 
finished 3- 
yjrce fermled 
varnished Rod. 
approx, 6 ft. 
Ion S( with 
float metal eye*, 

-Line, Hooks. 

Weights, well- 
_ balanced Float- and Bait Box. The 
materials were purchased before the enormous 
rise, enabling us to offer it at the remarksbiv 
low price of 5/11 (post Gd.) Scuff NOW 
6/5 I\0. {address bcfoic) 


BOY’S TELESCOPE 

+ 3 Magnification. 

Unbreakable. Extends 
to 12 inches. Closes 
to inches. 

Attractively 

boxed. . ^ Post 4(1. 

Fitted Cap to protect 
large lens, British made, 
well-finished strong 
r - Telescope will delight boy a, 
especially for holiday use. &end 
4/4 P.0, (address below) 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 




Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical instructive 
and entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. 8end P.O. 3/2 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road/ Finchley, London, N.12. 




4 STAMPS 

from 

GOLD 

COAST 

Ask for Approvals 
Send 2\d. postage . 

BARGAIN 
50 China 1/3 


Q* Pi KEEF, Willtngdon, Eastbourne 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N-l 6 




THRILLING 

OFFERS! 



... to make every • 
... , - boy’s eyes light up 

with excitement and delight. Imagine the 
end Jess pleasure of owning an efficient pair 
of binocular s and a grand comp anion kuife. 

THE FAMOUS “RAMBLER” 
BINOCULARS 

This is a really 
wonderful instru¬ 
ment—and un¬ 
beatable value! 
Beautifully 
moulded and with 
, strong adjustable 

lenses for powerful magni. 
fication. Complete vVth 
neck lanyard. Beal Biuocu- 
lars—not a toy. Ideal for 
theatre and all sports. m 

Only 7/6 Post fid 

“SWISS ” 

COMPANION KNIFE 

Has EIGHT attractions— 

Awl, Corkscrew, Safety 
Ring, Tin Opener, U in. 

Blade, 3 in. Iliad e.3 lot tie 
Opener, Screwdriver. 

Finest French make, 
razor-sh&tp, strong yet 
light ana handy. 

Easily worth double. 

W. D. MORGAN & CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.2), 2 GRAY'S |NN ROAD. W.C.1. 



Only. 

8/6 

Post fig. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, A lay S. 1951 

Please. Daddij, 

$ 

CadhMty 5 ' 



He wants Cadburys Dairy 
Milk Chocolate —and he’s right. 
. It has a lovely creamy taste, 
and that’s why it’s often 
. saved specially for 
children. Everyone who 
• likes milk chocolate says 


‘Please ... I want Cadburys! ’ 




TIDDLERS AND 
TADPOLES 


Catch yourTiddler 
and KEEP IT 1 

Here's a new book 
that tells you all the 
secrets! Watch your 
tiddler build a nest J 
Feed a tadpole and 
grow a frog ! Make 
an underwater garden 
with thriving plants 
and living creatures! 
Everything you need 
to know ‘about pond 
life in 36 pages of 
exciting reading, with four full-colour plates 
and numerous black and white illustrations, 
telling the whole story of the life in a pond. 

Know all about it—make your own 
aquarium and enjoy a wonderful hobby— 
3/6 from all booksellers: 3/9 post free. 



In the same fascinating series 

FLOWER PRESSING 


How, where and when 
to find 38 wild 
flowers, how to press 
and mount them, 
told in 24 illustrated 
pages with full-colour 
portraits of each 
flower, and a special 
drying paper section 
for pressing your 
specimens as soon fas 
you get home. 3/6 
from all booksellers : 
3/9 post free. 



NATURE SCRAP BOOK, (deal for 
mounting Flower Pressings, 1/6 


MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. A3) 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 
■ Tel: CEKtral 532S - - 


Sports Shorts 


Many thousands will travel tes, 
Silverstone on Saturday for 
the Internationa! motor races. 
Some of the world’s finest cars 
and drivers will be in opposition, 
but the keenest interest will be 
shown in the 500 cc event—the 
race of the smallest cars—in 
which “Pop” Cooper, formerly 
mechanic to Kaye Don, will be 
competing against his son John. 

A 15-year-Ox.d Australian, Barry 
Darke, has set up new Aus¬ 
tralian times for the 500 and 1000 
metres free-style swimming 
events, and is»now undergoing 
special training for the 1952 
Olympics. During the winter he 
set up eight senior and 13 junior 
records in two months. 

^yinu: thousands of Northern¬ 
ers will be Hocking into 
London on Saturday for the 
Rugby League Cup Pinal at 
Wembley (between Wigan and 
Barrow) several dozen young men 
will leave Londorl. At 7 o’clock in 
the morning they will start from 
Big Ben to walk to Brighton in 
the annual Stock Exchange 
event. W. G. Lawrence, of the 
Woodford Green A C, will be all 


out to hold (he Bramson Trophy 
which he won last year as first 
man home. 

JJoring the next few days a 
large number of British foot¬ 
ballers will be leaving these 
shores for playing tours in other 
lands. Among them will be the 
17 members of the Portsmouth 
PC who are to tour Australia, 
and the Hendon amateur team, 
who are to play matches in the 
Philippines and Hong Kong. 

\o man enjoys his sport more 
than 35-year-old Hashim 
Khan, the. new British pro¬ 
fessional and Open squash rackets 
champion. A Pathan from the 
North-West Frontier, he has 
been playing this exhausting 
game since he was 12. On the 
court he keeps up a running 
commentary on the game, and 
the tougher the game the wider 
his smile. When he is coaching 
at the Peshawar Club, he charges 
five rupees a session (roughly 
7s Gd), but he reduces this by 
one rupee whenever he drops a 
point to his pupils. He does not 
drop many points! 


Local Government explained 

We have explained in earlier articles what local authorities 
are, what they do, and how they work. Their duties involve - 
the spending of vast sums of money. In this article we try to 
show how they acquire that money. 

FINDING THE NECESSARY FUNDS 


'j’nfrnE are really three main 
ways in which local 
authorities obtain money to pay 
for the services which they pro¬ 
vide.. First of all, a certain 
amount of income, small in com¬ 
parison with that from other 
sources, cSmes ffom the rents of 
council houses, car park fees, 
and, in seaside towns par¬ 
ticularly, from payments for the 
use of deckchairs, and so on 

Secondly, the Central Govern 
ment makes grants to local 
authorities and the amount of 
money received in this way is 
nowadays very large. 

Most of these grants are 
percentage grants: for example, 
the Ministry of Education, on 
behalf of the Government, will 
pay to a local authority say 60 
per cent of all approved expendi¬ 
ture on’schools. Now we should 
notice particularly that the word 
approved is used. It is not un¬ 
reasonable, of course, that the 
Government should only be will¬ 
ing to contribute towards ex¬ 
penditure which it has approved. 
This implies that the Govern¬ 
ment exercises a certain degree 
of control over the actions of 
the local authorities. 

Estimating costs 

Now we come to the third 
category of income. Each year 
the local authorities estimate 
how much it will cost them to 
do all the things they want .to 
do, or that the law says they 
must do, over a period of twelve 
months. From the total cost so 
calculated, there is deducted an 
estimate of the-income expected 
over the same period from both 
of the sources mentioned above. 
The sum left after this deduc¬ 
tion represents the amount which 
the local authority will have to 
raise by levying a rate. 

Rates are a form of local tax 
which are based upon the value 
of land and buildings and are 
levied, or charged upon, the 
occupiers. Occupiers have to pay 
the rates because they are said 


to have the beneficial use of the 
property, and it is upon the 
valuation of this beneficial use 
that rates are calculated. 

A house may, for example, be 
valued—the technical expres¬ 
sion is assessed —at £50 a year 
which is judged to be the amount 
which an occupier would be pre¬ 
pared to pay in rent. This 
amount of £50 is called the 
rateable value; and is the valua¬ 
tion upon which the rates are 
levied. 'Now if the rate made by 
the local authority to meet the 
balance of their estimated ex¬ 
penditure is at 10s in the £, 
the occupier of that particular 
house will be required—by law — 
to pay fifty times the 10s, in all 
£25 aver the year, and normally 
collected in two equal half-yearly 
instalments. 

Rates on property 

We now realise that the local 
authority get a large proportion 
of their money by levying rates 
upon occupied property; and by 
the term property is meant both 
land and buildings. 

Only borough, urban, and 
rural district councils are rating 
authorities, and levy and collect 
rates; county councils get their 
rates collected for them by these 
rating authorities, and the 
amount which county councils 
ask them to collect is called a 
precept. Parish councils precept 
for their rates upon rural dis¬ 
trict councils. 

There is much more that could 
be written on this rather involved 
subject, but our object in this 
article has been to explain as 
briefly as possible what we may 
well call the first principles of 
local government finance. 

In our final article next week 
we shall discuss - some of the 
difficulties in the way of reforms 
in the system of local govern¬ 
ment, which although admitted 
as necessary, present certain 
dangers, chief of which is the 
threat of absorption by the 
Central Government. 


ITS A BEAUTY! 
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G OLDEN WINGS ! 


'T’HIS is the bike that really stands out from the rest! 
* It’s got a silver head and silver bands, and a beautiful 
blue finish. Suppose you had one of your own—imagine 
how you’d flash along in front of all your friends! 
This is the smart, speedy bike you’ve always wanted I 
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BT'S T§ME YOU MAO A 

FREE! U.S.A.’s exciting fully illustrated catalogue. Send uu-t 
postcard. This is the address: just _ 

B.S.A. CVCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, RIRMINGHAM IT 


An ideal present at any time 


n ROLL TOP LID 
H 10 CRAYON PENCILS 
n NOTE PAD , 
n FULL GUARANTEE 


CHILDREN OF 
AGES 



Obtainable frpm first- 
class stalioncrs, toy 
shops or stores. 






SENIOR PENCIL BOX 


tuRE LOOK 0 TT 


f sun* MO* 1 sard 


36* 

Plus 9d . Postage 
and Packing . 
C.O.O. I}: 


Whether you're out on the 
round-up or defending the home¬ 
stead from tniratidic; Cherokee, 
half-way to being a re»l tow- 
puncher is to wear the right 
outfit. TImi Cal McCord outfit 
has everything in realistic 
detail—Cowboy Felt Hat, Scarf, 
Bolero, Chips (made from finest 
quality suede and leather rltcj. 


Boy*, here Is a cowpnnchcr's turnout—send for 
ono-today 1 Cowgirl and lndiau-Outfits at same 
rnccs. Get the Cal McCord Spinning ltope 
wiih -secret Instructions, details below. 

Outfits ran be obtained by easy payments, send 
lor details.. 


purchase of a Cal McCord outfit 
entitles you to in cm her ship of Cal 
McCord’s " Triple C " Bauch. In 
addition to ranch badge, you’ll set 
an autographed photo and letter 
from the famous cowboy himself 1 


JEFF STORES (Mail Order) Ltd. (Dept. CN), 
403 Green Street, Upton Park, LONDON, E.K3. 



CAL McCCRD 
SPINNING ROPE: 

Designed by Cal McCord to make 
spinning a rope easy. Hade of 
strong; interwoven cords; reef 
.and white finish. 

Only 4/B post free. 
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Drowning the noise 

gHE was telling her triends of 
1 the exciting events of the 
evening before, when her house 
had been burgled. 

“As a matter of fact,” she said, 
“we were just having our soup 
_»» 

“Then, of course, you heard 
nothing," interrupted a candid' 
friend. * - 

Riddle-my-Name 

M* first's in lead and-gold;- 
■ Second's in young and old; 
My third’s in crumb and crust; 
Fourth is in might, not must; 
My fifth’s, in fleet, not fast; 
Sixth is in sail and mast; 

My last’s in chased. not caught— 
He'll make us glad with nought. 

- A n steer next week 

Sammy Simple’s posers 

gAMMY Simple says that a ladder 
with ' rungs exactly a foot 
apart hangs from the side of the 
Queen Elizabeth. At low tide one 
rung is submerged. ' 

The tide rises at the rate of a 
foot an hour. How many rungs 
are submerged at high tide, six 
hours after low tide? 

9SU A*ppt)l put) <Ji1{S ?l(J. 'SttttJ 9110 

- \ No wonder! 

flUED a stupid old fellow 
S' .- named Dee, 

“This Knife is quite .useless to 
. * me. : 

It has cut through six nails, 

And yet the blade fails 

To lop off the branch of a tree.” 

Farmer Gray explains 

Hedgerow Sentinels.—In the 
meadow bordering the Big-woods 
several rabbits nibbled happily 
at the young clover. Suddenly 
a blackbird fluttered'along the 
hedgerow, uttering shrill notes 
of alarm. With a flash of white 
tails the rabbits vanished. From 
the Big-woods came the harsh 
cries of angry jays. 

“Something • has alarmed 
them.” > explained Farmer Gray 
to Don. “ Perhaps a fox or stoat. 
Jays and blackbirds act as 
sentinels. When their alarm 
notes sound the small woodland- 
folk dash for cover, knowing that 
danger threatens.” . 


It never rains but it pours' 



•“ DA1N ? Of course not,” said Jacko. “ It’s a lovely day ! ” Nevertheless, 
•» Father Jacko insisted on tarrying the big umbrella when they went 
shopping. And how glad they,were that he had when, on their way home, 
ft suddenly started to pour with rain.- Then they arrived at their house only 
to discover that the key could not be found. It had slipped from the basket 
Jacko was carrying.' They searched‘everywhere, and were just about to 
break a window when Jacko noticed, that Bouncer had an odd look in his 
eyes—and the key in his mouth !' 

Hidden birds and animals Do you know that . . .? 

The verse below contains the Qome 90 per cent of the world’s 

crop of rice is produced in 


names of ten animals and birds. 
Can you find them? 

“'yy'E’RE rather crowded,” said 
the man. 

With shrewd but' kindly smile. 
“But if you care to share a room, 
We’ll have you for a while.. 

Vast oatcrops must be harvested. 
And.when that job is over,’-'; ’■ 

Miss Rowley fills her only barn - 
With rushes sent from Dover.” 

Ansxrcr-next week 

In the soup 

sergeant-major saw two 
privates carrying a. soup 
tureen from the'cookhouse. 

“Let me taste that,” he 
demanded. .... 

“But, serg-” 

“Don’t argue; get me a 
spoon.” 

“Yes. sir,” said the private, 
and brought a spoon. . 

The sergeant-major sipped the 
soup, then spat it out in disgust. 

"You don’t call this soup, do 
you?” he roared. 

“No, sir. That’s what I was 
trying to tell you—it’s dish¬ 
water.” 

Take a note 

pound note is much better 
Than ten two-shilling pieces. 
Put both into your pocket. 

And you'll find the note 
in-creases. 



Nature Study— -a new and practical 
approach to the' observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG O The identification of each breed 

•- and recording when seen. 

spotting • instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street, London, W.l. 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 
FOR LEAFLETS TO BE SENT TO YOUR SCHOOL 




CUT* 
OUT 
THIS 
A DVT. 


the Orient, 

r JhlE cloth “tweed” is made in 
the basin of the Tweed but 
did not take its name from this 
river. Apparently, “ tweed ” was 
a misprint of the word twill or 
t’teels. y 

Ground the Equator, day and 
night are equal in -length 
and darkness falls regularly at 
6 pm. _. 

'yy’AiKR which flows off limestone 
. or chalk contains a soluble 
salt, calcium carbonate. This 
makes it hard water. When it is 
boiled, this 'soluble carbonate 
(and others) forms a deposit on 
the inside of boilers and kettles, 
called “fur.” 

goME 71 per cent of the Earth is 
covered with water. 

Jumbled cricket counties 

Jf the letters of the following 
- phrases are properly re¬ 
arranged, ' they will spell the 
names of six first-class county 
cricket clubs. 

A LINE CRASH 
ALONG GRAM 
SOME REST 
SIX MEDDLE 
ERECT ROWS 
RISKY HERO 

Answer next week 

Certainty 

Jn darkest Africa two natives 
saw a leopard chasing a fat 
man. 

“Can you spot the winner?" 
said one. . ' 

“The winner is spotted,” re¬ 
plied the other. 

Odd addition 

To half-a-dozen add half-a-score, 

1 Then you will plainly see 
Just twenty, neither less nor 
more; 

Explain this mystery. 

Answer next week 

After you 

T«e manager saw a cigarette 
stub on the floor of an office 
where smoking' was not allowed. 

“Is this yours. Smith?” he 
said to one of the clerks. 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Smith. 

“ You saw it first.” 
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Crossword puzzle 

< Reading: across : 1 Intelligent 

machine. 5 Used to carry bricks. 
8 Mimic. 9 Silly. 11 Aye. 12 Type. 
13 Set again. 15 Over-satisfy. 10 
.Volcanic mountain. 19 Wireless. 21 
Courageous. 24 Royal Society of 
British Artists (abbrev). 20 Cowboy 
display. 27 Ancient. 28 Etcetera 
‘(abbrev). 29 Discovered by smeli. 

. Reading down *. I Beam of light. 
2 Drama with music. 3 Set upon, 
4 The passing hour. 5 Owned. 6 Single. 
7 Greek tetter D. 10 Observed. 14 
Help. 15 Sword. 17 Beginners, 18 
Splendid! 20 Age. 22 Decay. 23. Aide- 
de-camp (abbi'ev). 25. Increase. 

Answer next week 
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Dear, dear! 

■\yHrcH meat is too expensive. 
And will always be, I fear? 
The answer must be'venison, • 
Because, of course,'it’s deer. 


Last week’s answers • 
Enijm* : Diary (dairy) 

Riddle in rhyme : An ec'ipst 
Riddle-my-name : Walter (L in waitr) 



• • 
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“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket . 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and slumps with bails. 
. Overarm bowling.double wickets 
and all the - outs” such as clean 
bowled. Caught, stumped,, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even body- 
_ line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send starfit) for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

.C.I7) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


THE ANCIENT PUZZLE 
of the 

PYRAMIDS 

A fVonderftil Egyptian Mystery 
Price 9d. post Free 

. BCM/TRICKS , 

45 Royal College St.. London, N.YV.l 





































































